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Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 

Isn’t it time yoii enjoyed it? 
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US £ray' tfiat stroKjtii atu{ coiimtje ahuniCant be (jtven 
to a[[ wfio vvorkjvrn worCc( of reason and understandimj r 
that the tjood that Cies in every' man's fiairt may day ^ 
day he maijuificdr tfiat men wUC come to see more cCairCy 
not that yvhtck divides them, hut that which unites them r 
that each hour may' hmuj us cfoser to af'naf victory not 
of nation over nation, hut of man over fns own evils and 
weaknesses -f' that the true sfirit of this Christmas Sazson— 
its foy,' its heauty; its ho£e, and above af( its ahidiruj faith- 
may' live amomj usi- that the hfessiiujs of j^eace he ours — 
the jreace to build and (jrow, to five in hannony and sympa- 
thy' with others, and to plan for the future with confdmce. 
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Next issue 


THE NFL CHAMPIONSHIP 
is scheduled for Cleveland, and 
Tex Maule will rcpori it. Wiih 
the A PL site still undetermined, 
Edwin Shrake has hotel reser- 
vations in Buffalo and Boston. 


ROUGH SEAS LIE AHEAD 
for Ihe susceptible landlubber 
who drops in at the boat show. 
Artist Ro> .McKic sketches the 
shoals on which a wallet, at 
least, may run hard aground. 


SUN VALLEY, with its movie 
image and its celebrities, has 
been a publicity success but a 
Hnanciul loser. Boh Oitum in- 
troduces two brothers who just 
bought It and prefer winners, 




LETTER EROM 


The gates are slow ly closing on 1 964 — 
this is the last issue wc will publish in 
this calendar year and we arc looking 
back with more than the usual nostal- 
gia at the last 12 months. This was the 
year in which wc marked our lOth an- 
niversary; wc sought to recall, in mem- 
orable pictures, the sporting history of 
a decade. And this is the issue in which 
we bow to those who contributed so 



TED STURGEON'S SPORT OF TOMORROW 


much to our enjoyment of sport in 
1964. with special attention, of course, 
to the courageous individual whom we 
have named our Sportsman of the Year 
{page 30). 

But before we get to wallowing in sen- 
timent about the past— even the recent 
past — wc resolutely turn our attention 
to the future. This double holiday is- 
sue is not only a tribute to the days wc 
have had in sport: it is a salute to the 
days wc hope to have — the future. On 
page 40 Robert H, Boyle presents a 
practical, factual appraisal of what the 
world of sport will be like in another 10 
years or so, and his no-nonsense report 
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is followed {page 46) by a collection of 
extraordinary color photographs of the 
sporting miracles of tomorrow — rocket 
bells and gyrocopters and underwater 
drag racers and the like, not gimmicky 
gadgets but usable products that in 
most cases louU! be manufactured to- 
day (indeed, some are being manufac- 
tured today) and surely ir/7/ be manu- 
factured tomorrow. 

These photographs are the end result 
of months of research, planning and 
plain hard work by Associate Editor 
Lee Eitingon. She found out what far- 
out products were being developed, or 
were about to be developed, or were 
likely to be developed. She arranged 
for mock-ups where needed and for 
settings that would show these futuris- 
tic treasures most elfcctivcly. Finally, 
photographers shooting pictures on 
locations as widely varied as moun- 
tain peaks and the ocean floor com- 
pleted. most impressively, Lee's am- 
bitious project. 

Beyond the practical side of the fu- 
ture is the fanciful. Ours is a science- 
fiction sports story (page 84) by Theo- 
dore Sturgeon, one of the two or three 
writers who emerged as giants in the 
field when science fiction moved out of 
pulp country after the atom bomb 
made impossibilities valid subjects for 
.serious speculation. Sturgeon's grim, 
sardonic and somewhat Orwellian view 
of how sport and society may evolve is 
one that we are far from sharing, but 
we do feel that his story — which eflfec- 
tivcly demonstrates the high level of 
writing skill in this genre — is a con- 
tribution to thinking about sport. And 
sport is to be thought about as well 
as enjoyed. 

• 

Our next issue will be dated January 
4, so this is the time to wish you a 
Happy Christmas; and may 1965 be a 
winning year for you all. 
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Get CHOOSEY 
about brandy 
and you 
end up with . . . 
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Round-the-clock flexibility 
Round-the-world utility 

Ask the men up front-the pilots— of the more than 150 Gulfstreams now in operation with the world's 
leading corporations what they demand in an airplane to meet modern business requirements. They 
will tell you in this order: flexibility, utility, reliability and safety. Safety and reliability are built into 
the Gulfstream by Grumman, the company that has produced more than 25,000 airplanes. What 
about flexibility and utility? Does the airplane your company contemplates meet the demands for 
200-mile or 2450-mile flights . . . with more than sufficient instrument hold time due to traffic and 
weather requirements? Unscheduled refueling stops count as nonproductive "downtime” in any 
flying operation. It's timesavin a that counts, not speed. Realistic flight planning at realistic altitudes 
is required in today's business flying operations. Dollar for dollar, the Gulfstream is still the best 
buy in corporate transportation. Ask the men up front. 

GRUMMAN Aircraft Engineering Corporation • Bethpage, L.I., New York 

For demonstrations contact: mr 

Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Del. • Aiftesearch Aviation Service Company, Los Angeles 45 * Timmins Aviation, Montreal. Can. ' 






You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


Whether you ski, skate or lounge 
around the lodge, a Honda Trail ma- 
chine has a lot to offer. 

It takes you places unapproachable 
by car; undesirable by foot. The 
rugged 4-stroke OHV Honda engine 
makes few demands. Gives you better 
than 160 mpg. Unless you insist on 
riding straight up Mount Whitney. 
Then the figure’s a bit lower. 


Standard equipment includes: auto- 
matic clutch. 4-spccd shift, extra hand 
brake for precision control, and the 
only spark arrestor qualified for use 
in all National Forests, 

If snow country isn't your cup of 
tea, a Honda Trail machine handles 
the desert like it was paved. And 
plea.se note: Honda has the largest 
parts and service organization in the 


U.S. Honda makes the most popular 
line of trail machines in the world. 

For address of your nearest dealer 
write: American Honda Motor Co.. 
Inc., Dept. DP, 100 West Alondra, 
Gardena. California. 

HONDA 

world's biggest seller! 






Perfect for Parties, Presents and just People 
The perfect Martini Gin 
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‘Chap Stick’ goes along! 

“Any guy who spends as much time outdoors as I do reafty needs practice, and winter skiing off-season, my iips used to get weather- 
'Chap Stick’," says the Chicago Bears' star center. “For me. it’s a beaten twelve months a year. But now a couple of swipes with 
necessity. What with the real raw Sundays on the field, hot summer 'Chap Stick' and my lips feel great — it helps heal them fast!" 



DON'T LET DRY. SORE LIPS SPOIL YOUR FUN-WHEREVER YOU GO. GO WITH 'CHAP STICK' 

'CHA» siicic' REe.TuCuM MOkroH mfc. coir., itnchiuic, va. 





Who is the lonely guardian? Maybe he’s your son, your 
brother, your fiance, or the kid from the next block. What- 
ever his name, he's one of 2.500.000 young people flung 
out across the world to guard our freedoms. One from 
every 18 American families, serving at the very edge of 
danger— waiting, lonely, far from home. 

How good to know that wherever in the world he serves, 
he'll find the U.S.O.! Bringing a touch of home to men and 
women far from theirs, with 197 friendly clubs. Bringing 


joy and laughter with traveling camp shows, to the loneli- 
est outposts on earth. If they're there... so is the U.S.O. 

But U.S.O. is there only if you care. U.S.O. gets no gov- 
ernment funds: it depends entirely on personal contribu- 
tions. Every dollar comes from people who care, who are 


grateful, who give through their United Fund or 
Community Chest.Thisyear— tell them you care, j 
GIVE! The U.S.O. is supported by your gift 
to your United Fund or Community Chest. 







“Our children are too young to realize 
why the Northwestern Mutual ‘IQ’ 
is so important to them!” 



“Like any experienced inxesinieiu man. I be- 
lieve that family security comes first— usually 
with adequate amounts of life insurance to pro- 
tect your wife and children come what may. 

‘‘However. I have found that Norihwcsicrn 
Mutual life insurance gives me both the protec- 
tion I need, and the investment return I want. 
To let me knovv this investment return could 
vary from company to company— and why it‘s 
Ik'Mon'cofpoiaiiiV’ i.nu so high at Nofthwestem Mutual— my NML 
agent showed me my Investment Quotient. To 
arrive at this ‘IQ' he simply compared what I would pul in with what 
1 could get back. 

"He made it very easy for me to understand — and it's the kind of 
figuring that's going to help send our children to college. Even our 
youngest who was taking a nap when the picture was taken." 


WlLLlAVt H. STfcKN. 


There is a difTerence! Not all life insurance 
companies are alike. Here's an example of 
Northwestern Mutual's unique values: 

If a .^5 year old man buys a SIO.OOO NML 
"65 Life" policy, in 20 years he will have Is47l9 
in guaranteed cash value. Assuming continua- 
tion of present dividend rates, during those 
20 years, he will have paid S.5994 in premiums. 

Bv dividing the cash value by the net premi- 
um. you get an Insestmcnt Quotient of I IX".,. 
This means that for every S! .00 put in. there's 
a build-up in cash value of SL18. 

A Northwestern Mutual agent will be glad 
to give you more information. Just look in the 
phone book for his name and number. "Vou 
will lind it listed under "Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance fompany." 




If she just wants 
to tell time, 

get her ^10.95 worth of 

good honest time from the drug store. 


But if she wants a watch, 
get her a Hamilton. 

There's really nothing in between. 


Face facts. 


2:05 on a $10.95 drug store timepiece is just about the same 
as 2:05 on a high faluting Hamilton Watch. 

Time is just time. 



And the truth is. in this sensible day and age, there are 
really two specific kinds of people. $10.95 people. And 
Hamilton people. They both know exactly what they’re doing. 



A word of advice 
if you know a woman 
who believes that 


is the whole ball of wax, 
go to the drug store and 
get her one of those $10.95ers. 

She'll think you're the most 
refreshing human being since Lincoln. 
Be just as honest with a 
Hamilton kind of woman. 

Get her a Hamilton for Christmas. 




Hamilton. The great watch. 

This exquisite diamond set Hamilton is beautiful 
inside, too- In this era of the almighty short cut, 
the framework in a lot of watches is made of brass. 
Not ours. Nickel silver for us. 

And we plate it 
with Rhodium. 

That's even snootier 
than platinum. 

Furthermore, we 
decorate it. A tiny, 
shiny pattern called 
Milliskeening. 

No one but your 
watchmaker ever 
sees all this 
tender loving care. 

But we know it’s 
there. And we're glad 
Pride. 

We feel that when we 
Pride. 

You feel that when you wear a Hamilton. 

Pride. 

You feel that when you give a Hamilton, too. 
Merry Christmas. 

That's what we mean. 



$10.95. Or a Hamilton. 

There's really nothing in between. 



it's there, 
make a Hamilton. 


Get time from a timepiece, but if you want a watch get a H 



Give Johnnie Walker Red, so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 


Born 1820 . . . Still going strong! 



65 Rambler American-tlie lively new 


NEW SPECTACULAR POWER- 

SENSIBLE ECONOMY 

The economy king now offers an optional 

new 155-hp Torque Command engine, the world's 

most advanced Six. Even outperforms 

some V-8's — gives astonishing gas mileage. 



SPECTACULAR FAMILY ROOM- 
SENSIBLE SHARPEST TURNING 

More rear legroom than ever, plenty of cargo space. 
Turns sharper, parks easier than any other U.S.-made 
Car. Roof-Top Travel Rack standard on this 330 wagon. 





compact that makes saving a sport ! 


NEW SPECTACULAR SPORTS 
“OPTIONS— SENSIBLE COMFORT 

* Two si/es of bucket scats, manual or automatic 
floor shifts, 7-position Airliner Reclining Seats. 



American— Compact Economy King of the 

3 SENSIBLE SPECTACULARS 

You'd never guess this dazzling beauty is one of America's 
lowest priced hardtops. Room for big b-footers. Instant action 
from new Torque Command 232, Rambler American's optional 
Six that comes on like an Eight! Nine running mates — con- 
vertible, another hardtop, sedans and wagons. Equip them with 
such luxury options as Airliner Reclining Seats, headrests, wire- 
wheel covers, manual or automatic floor shift. You make a sport 
of saving— with low first cost, proved economy, plus standard 
features such as Weather Eye Heater, Deep-Dip rustprooling, 
Ceramic-Armored exhaust system. See your Rambler dealer! 
Anicrk an Motors — Dedicated to Excelience 
NEW! THREE SIZES FOR 1965 

A.MB.XSSADOK-Larficse. Finest Rambler 
CI.ASSIC— New ItilermeJiale-Sixe Rambler 
\MER1C.\N— The ('ompael Kconnmy KituS 
Watch tho Danny Kayo Show Cin CBS-TV, 10;00-11;00 P.M.. £ST, Wednesdays 






DELTA 


SCORECARD 


SHYING LIKE HORSEMEN 

Sorely ill need of money, or so it snys, 
the Stale of New York is contemplating 
a highly arguable step-, the legalization 
of off-track belling on Thoroughbred 
and harness racing. The New York leg- 
islature may well put through an off- 
track belting hill after it convenes next 
month. The prospect has been greeted 
with consternation by the U.S. Trol- 
ling .Association and the Horsemen's 
(Thoroughbred) Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Association. The UST.A predicts ma- 
jor losses to harness racing. The HBPA 
goes further. It threatens to boycott New 
York racing. 

What both associations fear is a de- 
cline in on-track belting and track ad- 
missions. on which purse sizes arc now 
based. The theory is that bettors will not 
bother to go to the track if they can place 
their bets at a shop around the corner. 

Aside from the boycott threat, which 
is patent nonsense when directed against 
a stale that has the largest racing attend- 
ance in the country, the horsemen's op- 

pooition woulvl appv.... ..I fi.ol l.lu--.l.. 1.. 

be soundly based. Except that there are 
other considerations. In the first place, 
the state will almost certainly share some 
of its lake with the tracks. Secondly, 
there is no real evidence that attendance 
will be afTccted adversely. It might even 
go up. One recalls fears that radio and 
television would ruin the book publish- 
ing business, which in fact is flourish- 
ing as never in its history. Betting will 
undoubtedly increase, and a large part 
of the increase will come from those 
who do not now bet on the horses or 
go to the track at all. We may hope that 
some of these, developing an interest in 
r.icing as a sport instead of a mere gam- 
bling device, will eventually want to see 
the horses run. 

We suggest that the horsemen rein up 
and wail to see an actual bill in the leg- 
islature before throwing up their hands 
and pulling out inane threats. 

DEPENDS ON WHO'S RULING 

Since its adoption last spring, the new 
basketball rule regulating the conduct 
of coaches on the bcncli has been v iewed 


appreliensively by the men it was de- 
signed to control. The rule says that 
officials must assess a technical I'oul 
against a coach who arises from the 
bench while the clock is running except 
for the purpose of signaling his team 
to call time out or to confer with sub- 
stitutes on the bench. Coaches spent the 
summer and fall speculating as to how 
rigidly the rule would be enforced. 

Now they are beginning to lind out, 
but they arc not so sure what they are 
finding. As is so often the case with a 
controversial rule, it is being interpreted 
diTcrcntly in different conferences The 
Missouri Valley Conference has told its 
officials to take a tough, literal line. 
Its neighbor, the Big Eight, much more 
liberal, permits coaches to rise to direct 
play while the clock is running so long 
as they do not appear to be disagreeing 
with the call ofan oflicial, 

One of the nation's most volatile and 
irrepressible coaches. .Abe Lemons of 
Oklahoma City University, was among 
the first to be slapped with a technical 
rv'ul K-.ilI. IJui iiiga ^rtiiic Wui ill Ti,".- 
as, he Ic.ipcd up and began gesticulat- 
ing wildly at the otlicials. one of whom 
promptly called the foul. But Lemons 
won a reversal. He had. he said, merely 
been calling attention to the fact that a 
liglilcd cigarette, tossed onto the court 
by a fan. was threatening to send the 
whole place up in flames. 

FAREWELL, POOR BOY 

.At its annual meeting in Las Vegas the 
Professional Ciolfers' .Association an- 
nounced that its pro golf lour had hit 
a S3. 500.000 jackpot. This is the sum. a 
w hopping 27' more ih-an was offered in 
1%4. that tournament sponsors, thanks 
in pan to a 13-lournamcnt television 
contract the PGA has Just signed with 
Sports Network Inc., will put up in prize 
money during 1965. Long an outdoor 
adjunct of show business, the pro tour is 
now beginning to pay like show business. 
As with vaudeville, however, some of the 
old acts arc being forced out. The lirst one 
to go. not surprisingly, is lite Poor Boy 
Open, the event staged by Oil Million- 
aire NVaco Turnci at his lodge in Burncy- 
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. . . nicest way 
to jet the boss 
out of town 




The smartest move the 
boss — or his Girl Friday — 
can make when he needs 
to get off to a flying start 
is to dial Delta for Jets na- 
tionwide and unequalled 
personal service enroute! 



OEUA 

the air line with the BIG JETS 



SCORECARD 
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Wow, 

what a slick chick! 

Let s you and nie go 
see lony C urtis and 
Natalie W'ooci 
in “Sex and 
the Single 
Girl;* 


You re not 
such an 
old goat 
at that! 




IF YOU WANT TO BE A SPORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... 

go where you can riih elhows (anti bend 
ihem) with profesNiotial golfers, mujor 
league ballplayers, even a matador or 
two. Be prepared. .Somebody may even 
ask for your autograph. On the active 
side, you’re just minutes away from golf 
...feel away from a huge swimming-pool. 
Oo ahead. Hnjoy a stay at the fabulous 
Sheralon-VVcst. (formerly the -Sheraton 
'low n-House), sportsmen’.s paradise in 
Southern California. And genial host 
F.dward J. Crowley. Viee-Presidem and 
Cien. .Mgr., is just the man to make your 
slay in I os Angeles more enjoyable. 

THE SHERATON-WEST 
2961 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
Dunkirk 2-7171 



GO GOLF 

In Pine 

and Palm^. A iliallenpin): 

champlu 

ri'liip voursc with the front 

nine eu 

through lush green forest 

and the 

hack side — a windswept 

>eahidc 

links. Enjoy also tennis. 

swininiinp, fi.-<hin[; and full rlub 

privilcfic 

fi as a guest at KlINCb B.AV 

YACHT 

AND COUNTRY CLUB. 

Cnp**rl» 

living accommodations in 

sinple nr in suite. Reciprorul rluh 

privilege 

s are extended. 


}y reservation only 


in Miami. Florida 

lx 

U Phone 1 305 235-7161 

1 f 144(11 s.W. 62nd Avenue 

KINGS 

BAY^ Yacht and Country CluD 



ville. Ok!;«- (SI. May I 1 1 while the rich- 
boys were pla\ ing at the Tournameni of 
Champions in Las V'cgas. Piqued by 
talk (hat liis tournament might be given 
■’iinotlieial" status and by golfers who, 
in the midst of llieir new prosiseniy. 
imagined they were doing him a I'asor to 
show up. Wacoabrupily yanked hiseveni 
olV the calendiir, 

■'Golf is too line a game to be sub- 
iccted to some of the commercialism it 
now .suffers." said the crusty, rustic 
SS aco. ‘ Ii is unfortunate, bill money has 
become more important in golf than the 
game itself- Perluips some of profession- 
al golf's leaders will reexamine the en- 
tire picture and bring it back into focus." 

Perhaps they will. But then again, per- 
haps all the leaders tiro caught in a stam- 
pede to the bank. 

BOOM ON THE BOOT 

.Since television abandoned boxing m 
tlic L'niied Slates there has been some 
improvement, but nothing loo exciting, 
in live gtite aticndanec at the few arenas 
which present fight cards. In Italy, on 
the Ollier htind. the sport is booming. 
Lvery other Friday night 1 S.OOO fans fill 
Rome’s magnificent Palaz/o dcllo Sport, 
paying up to Sib (and more to scalpers) 
per setit- At last week's junior middle- 
weight title fight between the world 
champion. Sandro \la//inghi. and f or- 
luivato Manca. 4.000 of the crowd h.td 
journeyed from Sardinia to make -sure 
that Manca. a fellow Sardinian, was 
treated justly. Me lost a close decision, 
but It seemed fair, and there was no riot. 

It was. as usual, a capacity house. 
Ma//inghi's purse was SK.400 plus a 
percentage of the S72.(K)() gate, whicli 
brought his total take to more than 
SI 1.000. Manca was paid S2.6(M). By 
way of comparison the four junior mid- 
dleweight world title rtglits put on in 
the L;,.S. in l%2 63 allracicd Ix'lween 
2.500 and 5.000 spectators each and no 
gate got as high as S30.(K)0. 

NOSTALGIC NOTE 

I ew of us. if any. cross tlie continent 
by canoe these days. The jels are so 
much faster. But in ease anyone is think- 
ing of it he can count on Canada's De- 
partment of Northern .Alfairs and Na- 
tional Resources for help. aMI acros.s the 
3.000-mile canoe route once traversed 
by fur traders and explorers the depart- 
ment is pulling up signs to point the 
way forthe modem voyagour. They show 


51 black "norih canoe" and bear the 
words. "Historic Trans-Canada Canoe 
Route.” You can't miss it. 

The high-ended north canoe was 
manned by five or six paddlers, wheretis 
the Montreal canoe, or canot de niaftre. 
which carried up to three tons of cargo, 
required 10 or more husky men. Some 
150 years ago. in the heyday of the 
Montreal fur trade, brigades of Mont- 
real canoes would set out early each 
May from Lachinc. Que.. to rendez- 
vous eight weeks later at the head of 
Lake Superior with men who had pad- 
died from Lake Aihabaska and other 
inland points in the lighter north canoes. 
There the Montrealers received furs in 
exchange for other goods before turn- 
ing back east. The north canoes would 
return to the interior and west, some of 
them crossing the Continental Divide. 

In those days it was the fastest way 
to cross Canada. Then, in 1885, every- 
thing was spoiled. The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway was completed. 

LIMEYS, FROGGIES AND FISHIES 

Though the need for frogmen in l-in- 
colnshire, England may seem slight, the 
Marquess of Bristol did the handsome 
thing when county police decided to 
form an underwater corps. He gave them 
tree use oi nis i /-acre take to practice 
their frog kicks. It now looks as if his 
generosity may have been anticipating 
its own reward. Recently the Marquess 
informed the submersible bobbies that 
he was restocking his lake, formerly a 
lair of pike and tench, with rainbow- 
trout. He asked them to keep a froggy 
eye open to see how the trout were far- 
ing. The report quickly came back that 
most of the faring was being done by a 
monstrous pike, "as big as a biarsted 
shark." which had been assaulting and 
battening upon the trout. Zealous in 
its pursuit of duty, the local constabu- 
lary is now attempting to apprehend the 
malefactor, but so far he has eluded 
their spear guns, 

MONOTONY 

When Kelso won the Laurel Interna- 
tional last month and Horse of the Year 
honors for the fifth time. Artist Richard 
Slone Reeves groaned. And well he 
might. As America's foremost equine 
portraitist. Reeves is commissioned each 
year to paint the Thoroughbred cham- 
pion. and in the past four years he has 
painted Kelso and trainer. Kelso and 
dog, Kelso winning and a picture which 
might be called Life with Kelso. 

I iiiillniifil 



■ WO.'.liE- ..MKtsS COtfPAhr, ini'. YOUK. SOtt OISTRlBUIOitS. 


:U15-EiENOE3ft6P?OOF. 


Secret thoughts 
of a package 
watcher 


“...I bet that tall, blue 
and gold package is for me. If 
my wife got the message, it just 
has to be White Horse Scotch*! 


•People all over the world are giving 
White Horse Scotch this season. 
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SCORECARD coiiliniieJ 


We designed an egg carton that takes over where the 
chicken left off. It protects eggs like a mother. Gently. Yet 
firmly. Which Is about as nice a package as you get. And 
it doesn’t have scratchy feathers, either. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


\packagin^ 


New way to handle eggs 

o 



y 

Stretch, bend, stretch— in new bellboltoms by OunLee Slacks Ltd., fit for any action 
in stretch chino from Gaiey & Lord. For nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway, N. Y. 

GflLEY&LORD 


“There's nothing csthctically attrac- 
tive about Kelso,” Reeves says. “His 
head points straight up and down, not 
out. Mis legs stretch behind him, and 
his foot comes out of his pastern in an 
odd way. 

“You know,” Reeves admits, ”1 
thought Gun Bow would be Horse of the 
Year. 1 couldn't wait to get my hands on 
him. He's an artist's dream.” 

But the dream must wait. Back in his 
studio in Oldwick, N.J., Reeves is plan- 
ning his fifth — pardon us, his sixth — 
portrait of Kelso. Mrs. Richard duPont, 
the gelding's owner, had him do an im- 
pressionistic oil of her champion grazing 
at Saratoga last August. And what if 
Kelso earns the title again next year? 
Dick Reeves shrugs and says. “Maybe 
they'll let me paint Mrs. Kelso Everett, 
the woman he’s named after.” 

BRING 'EM BACK SIGNED 

This is the time of year American and 
National Football League teams are 
busy making themselves irresistible to 
college draftees by engaging in great 
\onc\y vigils. The Baltimore Colts rented 
an entire floor of a motel in Rockville, 
Md. to keep a Kansas City Chiefs scout 
from getting at Duke Fullback Mike Cur- 
tis: they even monitored Curtis' calls. 
The scout was Don Klosterman, him- 
self a wily inveigler who once took a 
prospect in Texas out for coffee — to Mi- 
ami. Klosterman got through the Colts’ 
early-warning line by having his secre- 
tary pose as Curtis’ fiancee. 

Buddy Young says a special NFL task 
force, of which he is part, is now at 
work with instructions to sign the de- 
sired property to any team, as long as it 
is one in the National League and not the 
American. Young tells of one player who 
returned to his dormitory to find $25,000 
in bills on top of his bed. The boy fled 
the room in fright, leaving the $25,000 
behind. It was a reaction. Young felt, 
that was scarcely in the professional 
spirit. 

WHISPERING HOPE 

Let those of us who are pigeon-toed and 
bowlegged and still want to be athletes 
take heart. It might be the best thing 
that ever happened to us. Jake Gaither, 
football coach and athletic director at 
Florida A«&M, cites as living proof none 
other than his star pupil, the world's 
fastest human afoot. Bob Hayes, now 
with the Dallas Cowboys. 

continued 
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Pholograiih by Alan Fontaine. 


A iraJitiontil Chrisl/iias eggnog — niiide idih gold label Puerto Hit 


The secret of making the traditional Christmas eggnog 

(Use g old label Puerto Rican rum and Jolloiv these joolprooj recipes) 


I F YOU really want to di'liglit your 
lriend> with a Christinas efignog. make 
it witlt rum. There’s plenty of precetlent. 
After all. this Early .Vmerican merry cup 
started with nim. 

Today, the grand tradition continues— 
hut with a notable improvement: gold 
label Puerto Kican rums. Tliey simply 
refuse to he sithdued in an eggnog. Rea- 
son: they are distilled at liigh proof and 


aged in oak — it’s tlie law in Puerto Rim. 

Here arc two great recipes for a tradi- 
tional eggnog. Use the one that suits 
your own tempo and taste. 

Q uick reci pe. Add 12 m. gold label 
Puerto Rican rum to 1 qt. of eggnog mix 
from your dairy, h'ohl in 1 cup stiflly 
whipped heavy cream. Chill. Dust with 
nutmeg. .Serves 12. 

Standard reci pe. Beat 12 egg yolks until 


light. Beat in ^ a •‘‘upar until liuck. .Stir 
in 1 (p. milk and a fiftli of gold label 
Puerto Rican rum. Chill 3 hrs. Pour into 
punch bowl. Fold in 1 qt. .stiflly wliipped 
heavy cream. Chill 1 lir. Uust with nut- 
meg. Serves 24. 


FREE BOOKLET! .31 Rum drink recipes. 
Write: Puerto Rico Rum Recipe Book- 
let, f/i6 Fifth .\ve.. .New York, N.Y. 10019. 



If tliey’re still wailing lor Agnes down at the Willow Lane Whist 
and Discnssion Groiiji, they’ll wait a long time. Agnes hasn’t been 
herself since she got her Fasthack 2+2 Mustang (with its racy lines, 
bucket scats, smooth, optional 3-speed automatic transmission 
and fire-eating 289-cu. in. V-8). Mustang is more car than 
M^illow Ltine has seen since the last Stutz Bearcat 
hit the dust. (And ^Vgnes has a whole new 
set of hobbies, none of which invoK es cards.) 

W’^hy don’t you find out if there’s any truth 
in the rumor — Mustangers have more fun? 


Best year yet to go Ford 

MUSTANG! 
A MUSTANG! 
Ill MUSTANG! 




SCORECARD i ‘’nliriiii^J 


"Here's u boy.” says Gaither, "uho's 
bow legged, he's pigeon-toed, lie waddles 
just like a duck, and he's the fastest man 
in the world. 1 have a sort of sneaking 
suspicion that when those toes turn in, 
that when a runner strides, lie gels spring 
out of all live toes instead of Just two. 
Jackie Robinson was pigeon-toed." 

Gaither's theory of the superiority of 
the pigeon-toed antedated I layes, he 
says. 

"I always fell that a pigeon-toed back 
could cut and maintain his balance nuich 
belter than a boy wlio was a straight- 
ahead runner.” he explained. "Jesse 
Owens, if >'Ou saw him run. was just like 
an arrow. His legs were straight. Now 
here comes a boy who doesn't do like 
Owens. The position of the toes inward 
gives him llc\ibilit>. more push-otT. It 
gives him more momentum. 

•■Just a theory. Nothing scicntilkally 
proved. But I don't turn down any bow- 
legged. pigeon-toed bovs. I love 'em.” 

Never mind the science. We pigeon- 
toed types agree. 

TANGLED IVY 

Newest fad raging in the Ivy League is a 
game called Tangle, put out by .Selchow 
& Righlcr Company, who gave us Scrab- 
ble a few years ago. The game is played 
on a board, with two or four contestants, 
each holding 29 playing pieces of vari- 
ous shapes and point values, Points arc 
scored when a player encloses all six 
sides of a hexagon on the hoard with his 
playing pieces. 

Cornell put on an all-night Tangle 
tournament and broadcast it over the 
campus radio station. Columbia's Tan- 
gle tournament for siudcnis was such a 
success that one was scheduled for the 
faculty. Other siiccessful tournaments 
have been held at Vale. Dartmouth. 
Harvard. Princeton and Pennsylvania. 
Only Brown's was a washout. "We are 
too conservative for board games," a 
Brown man explained haughtily. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Timberlake, Michigan quarter- 
back. explaining that he secs no conllicl 
between his ministerial ambitions and 
playing football: "1 can’t see anything 
wrong with good clean violence,” 

• I.ou Spadia. 49er general manager, 

on the simplicity of signing Ken W illard 
of North Carolina, the 4yers' lirst draft 
choice: "We did it with a gentleman's 
handshake on the phone." end 


CA 






a man’s after shave, after bath cologne 
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COLOGNE •SOAP-TALC- MADE. PACKAGED, SEALED IN FRANCE 


Sports 

Illustrated 

DECEMBER 21, 1964 


THE BROWNS WIN BIG 


W ith some 45 seconds lo pluy in ilie first 
hair al Yankee Stadium last Saturday, the 
Cleveland Browns convinced themselves, the 
New York Giants, 63,000 damp spectators and 
the rest of the National Football League that 
they arc, indeed, the best football team in the 
Fastern Division. 

At the critical moment the Browns were 
leading the New York Giants 17-7. but they 
had not yet established a clear superiority over 
the last-place team. They had only partially 
demonstrated all the qualities which brought 
them the championship; a sturdy, sometimes 
spectacular running attack predicated upon the 
genius of Jim Brown, a strategic air command 
based on accurate, probing short passes com- 
bined with the threat of one of the league's best 
long-passing attacks and a spongy defense that 
absorbed rather than stopped enemy offenses — 
a tactic which all season has resulted in im- 
pressive Statistics and unimpressive scores for 
Cleveland opponcnl.s. Up to this point the 
Browns had seemed tense, even apprehensive, 
and one remembered that this was a club which 
had in another year blown the championship 
to the Ciiants in the season's closing moments. 

But then Frank Ryan, the tall Cleveland 
quarterback who has gotten prematurely gray 
in the service of the Browns, wrapped up the 
title for his team and dashed the hopes of the 
second-place St. Louis Cardinals with one bril- 
liant play. The Browns had taken possession 
of the ball at the Giant 48-yard line on an in- 
terception by Vince Costello. The pa.s.s may 
have been the last Y. A. Tittle will ever throw in 
pro football. Ryan called for a time-out and 
went over to the sideline to discuss the situation 
with Coach Blanton Collier. 

••Warfield thinks he can beat Webb on a 
double Z out," he said. "I'd like to call it.'’ 
•‘Fine," Collier said. “I think it will work.” 
A double Z out is a pattern in which Paul 
Wartield. the superb rookie end. fakes in and 
breaks out. and then heads up-field and fakes 
in and break.s out again, 

••Webb had been playing me pretty tight.” 
he said later. "I knew if I got by him 1 could 
outrun him. On this play 1 broke to the outside 
and started up-tield. He just stood there, so 1 
broke the pattern and kept going instead of 



IN THE EAST 


By demolishing New York — the East's worst team 
— Cleveland proved its right to meet Baltimore, 
the best in the West by TEX MAULE 


and Erma Grean ( 48) cuts down Giants' Tom Seoft ( 82). Brown and Green give Cleveland a ground attack equal to the Colts' Moore and Lorick. 



BROWNS cmilinueJ 


faking again. 1 didn't know if Frank 
would pick up the broken pallern or not, 
hut I had a good lead on NS'ehb and 1 
didn't want to lose it." 

Ryan picked up the broken pattern 
easily and lofted a high, fcatherlighl pass 
which Warlield caught on the Ciiant 10- 
yard line and carried to the one before 
he was stopped. Ryan passed to Ernie 
Green for the touchdown seconds later, 
and the Browns had. for all practical 
purposes, won tlie title. They scored an- 
other 28 points in the second half, but 
the game-breaker was the long pass to 
Warlield. 

The C leveland ofTensc was uncompli- 
cated. and designedly so. 

■‘W'e cut the olTense down to the barest 
minimum." s;iid Collier, the scholarly 
coach of the Brow ns. "I- rank has a tend- 
ency to be distracted by too many plays. 
If he spends too much lime pondering 
strategy, he tends to lose his concentra- 
tion on passing, i didn't want that to 
happen," 

The limited offense allowed Ryan to 
concentrate so well on his passing that 
he completed 12 of 13 — live of them for 
touchdowns. 

"We were dedicated in this game," 
Ryan said. ".Against .St. Louis a week 
ago we weren't. I guess we all felt we 
had another shot this week if wc lost. We 
won't feel iliat way against the Colts." 
He paused to glance at a congratulatory 
telegram someone handed him. and 
grin tied. 

"Do me a favor." he said to one of 
his listeners. "Don't pick us." 

"I won't," the listener said, with good 
reason, 

Although the Browns are a sound, 
intelligent and even explosive football 
team, they stand small chance of upset- 
ting the Baltimore Colts in the cham- 
pionship game on December 27 in Cleve- 
land. The game w ill not be, as some seem 
to think, a rout but. gi%en the equipment 
of the two teams, it should result in a 
decisixe victory for Baltimore. 

The most significant difference be- 
tween the two clubs is in quarterbacks. 
Ryan is ti good one. but Johnny Unitas 
is the best -perhaps the best ever. 

"He'll cut the Browns to pieces." one 
Giant said after last Saturday's game. 
"He eats up a /one." 

The Brow ns rely heavily on zonccover- 
age against passing. Most of the time 
they slay in what is known as a three- 
deep zone, designed to shut off the long 


pass and grudgingly yield yardage on 
short passes. Invariably there arc cracks 
in such a defense. They occur in the areas 
between zones. For instance, if the zone 
is short and long, a receiver may be open 
for a Heeling second as he leaves the 
zone of the short man before he can be 
picked up by the deep man. 

•A passer needs good anticipation, 
cool daring and unerring accuracy to 
throw into these cracks, since the ball 
must be thrown ahead of the receiver 
on a night that will split the crack in 
the zone just as the receiver arrives in it. 
No quarterback does this as well as 
Unitas, Too. the receivers must run 
faultless patterns, since any deviation 
from the pattern opens up a strong pos- 
sibility of an interception. Raymond 
Berry is a meticulous receiver; Jimmy 
Orr and John Mackey arc nearly as 
good, and Lenny Moore, going out lor a 
pass from his halfback post, poses an 
additional threat. 

Coach Don Simla last year installed 
vv hat has come to be know n as the Balti- 
more Hood, an offensive formation that 
puls three receivers on or close to the 
line of scrimmage on one side, and a 
fourth on the other side. The Baltimore 
Hood forces the defense out of >tone 
coverage and often sets up man-to-man 
coverage on Berry. Since the Cleveland 
defensive backs arc not notably strong 
on man-io-man coverage, the Colt pass- 
ing attack should work very wcH from 
the Hood, as well as from conveiuional 
sets which will permit Unitas to probe 
the Cleveland zone. 

The Baltimore running game, which 
seemed to slow down a little during the 
second half of the season, should never- 
theless be cHcctive enough against the 
Cleveland defense to insure ball control 
for the Colts. One of Baltimore's favorite 
short-yardage plays sends Moore or Tony 
Lorick or Jerry Hill driving into the line 
behind the blocking of massive Jim 
Parker, a 275-|iound guard with tre- 
mendous strength. Opposing him across 
the line will be young, relatively inex- 
perienced Jim Kanicki. a 270-pound 
defensive tackle in his second season. 
Kanicki has improved enormously dur- 
ing this season, but it is unreasonable to 
assume that he will be able to defeat an 
•All-League guard like Parker. It is likely 
that most of the Baltimore ground at- 
tack will be aimed straight at the Cleve- 
land defensive line, with a minimum of 
trickery. Cleveland plays a reading de- 


fense and is seldom fooled by influence 
blocking or sucker plays, in which a 
guard pulls in a direction opposite to the 
actual How of the play, hoping that the 
tackle in from of him will move with 
him. leaving a hole for the ballcarrier. 
Pittsburgh, m one of the three games 
Cleveland lost this season, kept driving 
straight into the Cleveland line, and that 
night John Henry Johnson gained 2t)0 
yards on 30 carries. 

But the success of the Colt running 
game may well depend on how well the 
blockers handle \'incc Costello, the mid- 
dle linebacker who calls the Cleveland 
defenses. Costello has wide range on 
pass coverage, and he has quick reaction 
to running plays, although he is not as 
punishing a tackier as the Colts' Bill 
Pcilinglon. Since Costello is not excep- 
tionally big he can sometimes be handled 
by a one-on-onc block, and Dick Szy- 
manski. the Coll center, is accomplished 
at the art of cutting down a middle line- 
backer. 

The Coll pass-protection blocking has 
been good thisyear. Against the Browns, 
a team which seldom resorts to the blitz, 
this blocking should hold up as vvcll as 
usual. The Cleveland defensive ends, 
Paul VS'iggin and Bill Glass, will give the 
Colls a good deal of pressure. Both arc 
strong, overpowering men — as big as 
the Colt tackles who will be blocking 
them — w iih long experience. Bob Vogel, 
who will face Glass, weighs live pounds 
less than his opponent, and George 
l*rcus. who must block Wiggin. weighs 
live pounds more. Vogel is only in his 
second season and may have dillieuliy 
containing the sophisticated Glass. 

When the Browns go on offense their 
problems increase rather than diminish. 
By the end of the season Baltimore had 
one of the best defenses in the league, 
and it is more daring than Cleveland's. 
While the Browns blitz only about IC'.'o 
of the time, the Colls send their line- 
backers in a third of the time, and oc- 
casionally go all out and send the safety 
man in. loo. Even without the blitz, 
Baltimore puls damaging pressure on a 
passer: Gino Marcheiti. despite his 38 
years and 13 seasons of professional 
football, is still the best pass rusher in 
the game. He is as quick and as strong 
as a predatory cat. reads plays instantly 
and reacts instantly to both runs and 
passes. The man blocking on him will 
be the youngest of the Cleveland offen- 
sive linemen, John Brown. Brown is 
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quick ;ind strong, but he «ill not be 
able to protect Ryan from Marchctli 
all afternoon. 

When the Colts use Billy Ray Smitli 
and Fred Miller at tackle and Ordcll 
Braasc at the other end, they have four 
exceptionally capable pass rushers going 
in. Guy Reese, who plays the same tackle 
as Smith, is strong against the run but 
not quick enough for a big pass rush. 

The Cohs arc more xulneraWc to the 
run than they are to the pass, and Ryan 
should ha\e more success sending Ernie 
Green and Jimmy Brown into ihe Colt 
line than he w ill have in passing All but 
one of the Baltimore defensive backs are 
strong on man-to-man coverage; the 
club uses man-lo-man and /one. about 
50-50. The brutal pressure the Colts put 
on passers is an important factor. I'hey 
have thrown opposing quarterbacks for 
losses more often than any other club in 
the league. Fhe Browns, on the other 
hand, because of their conservative de- 
fense. have reached and thrown enemy 
passers less often than anyone else. 

The success of the Cleveland attack, 
then, will depend first on how well the 
offensive line can hold off the Baltimore 
defense, giving Ryan lime to throw. If 
Ryan can establish the sound running 
attack he did against the Ciiants, it will 
inhibit the charge of the Colt line, since 
the defense must then read run and ex- 


ercise caution in making the pass rush. 

If this happens and Ryan has ade- 
quate time to throw, the Colts will be 
in trouble. Ryan w ill then he hitting War- 
field and Gary Collins — two excellent 
receivers — for good gains. Warfield is 
the best rookie receiver to come up in 
the last decade. I le is not big — 6 feet 
even and 188 pounds— but he has ex- 
traordinary moves for a rookie, plus 
speed. t\e is ■a\mos\ impossiWc to cover 
man for man — witness the Giants' diffi- 
culties vv ith him —and he has sure hands. 
Beyond all this, he has the rare knack of 
never letting his eyes leave the ball and 
catching well in a crowd. Finally, he 
compensates for his lack of height by 
tremendous spring, which lifts him high- 
er than taller defensive backs. 

Collins is a perfect complement to 
NN'arfield. He is big— 6 feel 4. 208 — and 
gives Ryan a w ide target break ing across 
the middle, especially close to the goal 
line. He caught a touchdown pass against 
the Giants on this pattern. He is not as 
fast or as quick as Warfield, but he has 
enough speed to go deep and has Just as 
good hands. 

Unfortunately, all of the sting could 
be draw n from Cleveland's passing at- 
tack if the weather should be bitterly 
cold in Municipal Stadium. Two of the 
three games the Browns lost during 1964 
were on subfree/ingdays — w hich raises a 


reasonable suspicion that Ryan, who 
played college football in warm weather 
at Rice University and began his pro ca- 
reer with the l-os Angeles Rams in south- 
ern California, is not as effective a passer 
in cold weather as he is when the temper- 
ature is above freezing. L'nitas, on the 
other hand, has never been much affected 
by cold. 

It is to be hoped that the weatlier is 
warm enotig'n and the fic^d soft enough 
to give these exciting teams a maximum 
of running and passing advantage. Both 
liave truly spectacular offenses; Tony 
Lorick and Lenny .Moore give Balti- 
more just as strong a running game as 
Cleveland has with Jimmy Brown and 
Ernie Green. Any one of the four 
backs is capable of a long run. While 
Raymond Berry and Jimmy Orr do not 
have quite the speed of Cleveland's 
Warfield and Collins, they more than 
make up for that w ith experience. 

There is no great difference Ivetvveeit 
the teams, but in the two most important 
areas of the game Baltimore has a clear 
edge; quarterback and overall defense. 
Cleveland probably will score at least a 
couple of times on long plays, but Balti- 
more should conirol the ball, run more 
plays — and win. 

TURN PAGE FOR SCOUTING REPORTS ON 
THE AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE PLAYOFF 
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. . , IN THE AFL, 

Neither the Bills nor the Patriots are 
likely to beat San Diego unless the 
game is played in fierce weather 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 


R cyaid'css ofuhul liiip|iciis nfM Sun- 
day iiflirini'ion in Boston, when for 
vIk scfoitd straighi year the I’airioisand 
llic Biillalo Bills play a game to devde 
the Amercan Foolhall League's \ astern 
nixision winner, l)>e ullimale clKUnpion- 
>hip— if it is fought for in rcspeetahlc 
weather should again lx:long to the 
Sait i^iego C haigcrs. Handieapjsed early 
in the season h\ a series of iniut'ies that 
made thcir training room look like an 
out-patient clime, the t hargers base 
linally hegun to play with the poise and 
power ol' which they are capable. And. 
oddly enough, one of tliose injuries 
turned the ( haigcrs into an e\en belter 
football team than they might otherwise 
ha\c become. The injury was a pulled 
Vltigh muscle, and sshat it did was teach 
the young athicle at the loft to act. 

I mil this season. Lance Mworih. the 
San niego Hanker, was strictly a burner, 
a s|xvd-jtnnp fccelver win* canild run 
away front ntost defensiso backs. He re- 
lied on his speed and the softness of his 
hands, which can somehow httid s'Wto a 
fooibtill when -Mworih himself is Uim- 
bling on his head, to become the finest 
deep j'ceener nt the ATI . But ft>r the 
lirsi half a do/cn games this season- his 
second full yetir in the league the pulled 
thigh muscle tiK>k much of Alworlh's 
speed away from him. The former Ar- 
kansas All- '\iiici ica had to learn to use 
imcssc. to fake and feint. When he could 
I'lin again with Ins old Hash and fury. 
Alwortli inised guile with go. 'Die worst 
news for defeiisise hacks is iltal he is 
still learning and in time will Itasca pro 
leceisci 's coniplcie hag of tricks. 

T lie C hargers throw to Alwortli mostly 
on siuick slants, ds'ssn and out patterns, 
curl-ins and simple fast breaks in which 
the essence is still speed and quickness 
ratiter than deception, hut Alwortli runs 

Spearhead or the Chargers is Flanker iance 
Alwoflti. a speed merchant with new tiiiesse- 



GUILE AND GO SHOULD WIN FOR THE CHARGERS 


ihcm with a new slickncss and sl> Ic. As a 
result, the Chargers have the most dan- 
gerous olTcnse the AFL has ever seen. 

The things the Chargers can do on 
offense are remarkably varied. When 
Backs Keith Lincoln and Paul Lowe are 
well — both have been injuredat least part 
of the year — San Diego can run inside or 
oulsidewiih smashingeffoctiveness. Split 
End Don Norton, the league's most un- 
derrated receiver, is a master of deceptive 
moves and makes it dillicult for defenses 
todouhlcupon Mworlh. Tight End Dave 
KiKOurek, 245 pounds, is a good blocker 
and good receiver. .And John Hadl has at 
last come on to lake the quarterback job 
frvim veteran Tobin Rote. v.ho has Ivecn 
in pain the last two years from hone chips 
in his right elbow. Hadl occasionally 
confounds his own coach. Sid Ciillman, 
as much as he docs the opposition. He 
has been known, for example, to run a 
bootleg from the San Diego one-yard 
line and be tackled for a safely. But he is 
a cunning young man who does not make 
the common mistake of sliding into a 
p.tllern of offensive plays that defenses 
can easily solve, and he has thrown few 
interceptions. Hadl also is a running 
threat on rollouts. He is bright enough 
to use all the weapons the Chargers have, 
including Alworth on that ancient but 
cveiling maneuver, the reverse. Running 
it. Alworth has averaged 20 yards a carry. 

Defcnsivclv. San Diego has rookies at 
left corner back and left linebacker and 
frequently at left siifeiy when Sirongside 
.Safety Ken Graham Hip-llops. But tlie 
rookies have done very well on pass cov- 
erage and are helped iremeiulously 
against the run by the presence of Left 
End Earl Faison. Most teams choose the 
other side of the San Dicgvs defense to 
run against, The Chargers depend lieav- 
ily on their big from four — the 262-pound 
Faison. 270-pound George Gross. 295- 
pound Eanie Ladd and 257-pound Bob 
Pctrich— for a pass rush lhai lessens cov- 
erage problems for the secondary. Be- 
cause of their range, strength and si/c. 
the defensive linemen dctlcct four to six 
passes per ga me a nd force opposi n g quar- 
terbacks. when they do get the ball away 
cleanly, to throw over a forest of arms. 

The Buffalo Bills, who seemed to have 
the Eastern championship settled until 


they began to skid late in the season, arc 
the equal of San l^iego in si/e and prob- 
ably have a better overall offensive line. 
But the Bills' offense is limited. They have 
no outside speed when rookie Bobby- 
Smith is not in the game, which is often, 
and so must concentrate on the battering 
of F-ullback Cookie Gilclirist (SI, Dec. 
14). Anyone-man show can he stopped. 
The deep receiver. Libert Dubenion, is 
as fust as Alworth hut dt>cs not catch 
the ball as well, purlicularlv when he is 
jostled by defensive backs. .Alworth has 
intense concentration, often lakes olT- 
largci passes away from defensive backs 
and grabs a number of dellectcd pusses. 
Dubenion does not. BvitValo'sGlenn Bass 
is a receiver much like Norton. 

Bills' Coach Lou Saban has been start- 
ing J.ick Kemp at quarterback and then 
switching to Darylc Lamonica as the 
game progresses. Kemp has a strong arm 
and is capable of some very hot days, 
but he is not a disciplined quarterback. 
He abandons the game plan. Lamonica, 
in Ins second season, changes the entire 
personality of the Buffalo off'ense. A roll- 
out. possession type of quarterback, l.a- 
monica stresses running more than Kemp 
does. When he is in the game, the Buffalo 
offense tends to become mi>re siereo- 
tyi>ed and transparent, but he is a good 
passer and has inspired the Bills to sever- 
al important wins. 

Defensively. Bulfalo has a big, mobile, 
aggressive line and some good lineback- 
ers. But the Bills can be run on outside 
and their pass coverage is the weakest of 
any of the three teams that are still in the 
argument over the .AI L championship. 

The third contender. Boston, has the 
league's best quarterback. Babe I’arilli. 
.A campaigner of 1 1 seasons in the Nil. 
and AFL, Parilli is outstanding at recog- 
nizing and picking apart defenses and is 
a genuine leader. On third-down pl.iys. 
nearly always the most critical situations 
in professional football. Panlli is supe- 
rior to Hadl. Kemp or Lamonica. Paril- 
li's arm is no longer what it was in years 
past and he does not have the running 
game to remove (he pressure from him, 
but he has produced for Boston this sea- 
son. When they do try to run the ball, 
the 1‘atriols block straight ahead and let 
Larry Garron find his own spaces to 


wriggle through. Ron Burton has been 
injured throughout his career and is an 
up-and-down performer. Garron. who is 
also a line receiver, has to carry a prepon- 
derant share of the running responsibil- 
ity. and the Patriots arc not even dose to 
being in the same class as San Diego on 
the ground. 

But in the air it is a different and al- 
together amazing matter, and one of the 
main reasons is Ciino Cappcllctti. At tiic 
University of .Minnesota he was called 
“Gino the Snail." 1 le is small and slow. 
But C'appellctli lulls defenses into a doze 
and then pops up so far open that it 
looks as if he had sneaked out of the 
hleachcrs. Defensive backs tend to think 
of him primarily as a field-goal kicker 
(witli 25 goals and seven touchdowns, 
he has already broken his own scoring 
record) and they relax on him. When 
they do. and when Parilli cun get the 
ball to him. C'appcilciii uses a few of his 
shrewd fakes and is gone. To comple- 
ment Cappellctii the Patriots have quick 
little Jim C'olclough. Both run excelleiu 
patterns, short curls and slants, and gel 
the defenses to thinking of them catch- 
ing short passes. Then tliev break. In one 
recent game Cappcllctti ran a succession 
of square-outs, ihen ran anolltcr squarc- 
oui, took two more steps, whirled and 
went deep and was open by 20 yards for 
a touchdown. In their double-wing for- 
mation with Tony Romeo and the excel- 
lent Art Graliam at tight ends and with 
Cappellelli and Colclough spread wide, 
tlic Patriots are deceitfully dangerous. 

Boston has perhaps the best defense 
in the league. The Patriots have played 
together for at least three years and react 
well to each oilier. They are aggressive, 
smoodvly coordinated and use the blitz 
with shattering impact. Most .\l L fans 
can name few individual stars on llie 
Boston defense, but as a unit they arc 
solid and tough. 

The equalizer in the championship 
game — scheduled for December 26 in ei- 
ther Buffalo or Boston — could be the 
weaibcr, On a fast, dry field — even if 
the icmperauire is low — the Chargers, 
despite having lost twice to Buffalo and 
once to Boston this year, are the better 
team. But in snow and ice it would be 
anybody's game. cno 
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THE NEW DEAL AT NOTRE DAME 


Coach Johnny Deo has changed the style of basketball at South Bend and he has trained a winning team, but far 
more important are the steps he has taken to make it enjoyable for visitors to lose to the Irish by FRANK OEFORD 



I n the controveriy over the movie John 
Golilfarh, Ph'usc Come Home ! — 
which Notre Dame says misrepresents 
Noire Dame and Hedda Hopper says is 
unethical— an arbiter clearly acceptable 
to both sides has now appeared. John- 
ny Dec (/«’/;) has come home to his alma 
mater this season to coach basketball, 
and already South Iknd reflects the Hol- 
lywood touch. 

Dec is all Notre Dame— three-fourths 
Irish by descent, all Irish by manner— 
and for genealogical or other reasons he 
has a flair for drama. Really, honestly, 
Johnny Dee sold programs in the stands 
one Saturday and started at quarterback 
for Notre Dame the next — in 1944. Bas- 
ketball has ne\er been more exciting at 
South Bend. 

Doe inherited a team this >ear that 
was not comfortable playing in its for- 
mer deliberate style. Throwing some de- 
tails (like defense) to the winds, he has 
gotten the Irish olT. running and shoot- 
ing. to a 4- I record. They arc second in 
the country in scoring (lOO.X a gtime) 
and surely lead in mistakes (24). But 
tactics have been only part of Dec's con- 
cern. He has also concentrated mightily 
on exorcising the tradition of tasteless 
partisanship and discourtesy to visiting 
teams thul long charactcri/ed games at 
the old Notre Dame lieldhousc — an 
athletic facility so outmoded that Bob 
Hope once remarked there: ■’VVcII, I bet- 
ter slop now. I know you have to get the 
cows back in soon." 

Groundbreaking for a new held house 
(hat will hold 12.000 for basketball is 
scheduled for the spring but, for now, 
there arc still only 4.000 scats and 7,01X1 
students, so that the ones that do gel in 
are ready to yell ,iusl because they did. 
”1 don't ever want to hold the noise 
down here," Dee says, “but 1 do want 
to uphold courtesy to our guests. It's 
my rc.sponsibiJily." He i.s scrjou.s about 
such principles. Once he quit the bench 
for three games in the old American 
Basketball League when the league per- 
mitted one of its teams to sign a play- 
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er who still had some college eligibility. 

Dee began his regime in October with 
weekly clinics for students, not just to 
explain the elements of strategy that he 
would employ but to describe the be- 
havior he expected from them. And he 
and his players have set the example. 
Visiting team banners have been posted 
about the gym, and at games— for the 
first time - the starting lineups arc intro- 
duced. (Introducing visitors, in the past, 
probably would have set off riots.) Then 
the two coaches and their starting fives 
move toward midcourt. where the No- 
tre Dame players present their opposites 
with small mementos. "Good grief," a 
stunned priest said as he watched the 
subdued crowd and the new ritual for 
the first time last week, "it looks just like 
solemn High Mass." 

Dee's Irish are also the most-dressed 
team around, failing only three layers 
short of Salome’s seven. On top is a large 
green parka, then a white flannel sweat 
suit with a snappy sailor's collar. Be- 
neath these is a warmup shirt with the 
player's own name and. finally, the uni- 
form. At home the uniform carries Irish 
across the chest — in gold script, with a 
shamrock for the dot over the second i. 
But the biggest conversation piece in 
South Bend is the gold carpet, a gift of 
Continental Airlines, that is rolled out 
on court before games. Players from 
both teams run out on the carpet, be- 
tween matching gold stanchions, as they 
are introduced. "You know, when you 
come to a game, you expect something 
to happen." says Dee. "but we also want 
to settle the crowd down." l or a final 
bit of therapy. The Stiir-Spon};led Ban- 
ner is preceded by a solemnly impressive 
presentation of the colors by an ROTC 
unit. 

Dec's approach to team attitudes is 
rcllccted by his decision to cover a score- 
board in the field house that listed indi- 
vidual scoring. "The scoreboard put too 
much emphasis on the individual," he 
says. "1 tell these kids that the only place 
it counts" — and he points to a team list- 
ing — "is there. In San Diego what do 
they know about Notre Dame? One line, 
in the scores. The important thing is to 
get on the left, where they list the win- 
ner." A couple of his players came to 
Dceafter their win over Michigan State 
last week and asked. "How are we in 
San Diego. Coach?" "We're on the left, 
baby." Johnny Dee said with a smile. 


Dee is an unusually erudite coach, and 
has been a winner in high school, col- 
lege. industrial and pro ball. He has 
taught prelaw at Alabama, run an exec- 
utive training program, tried out for the 
Baltimore Colts, run for the Colorado 
legislature and served on the mayor's 
cabinet in Denver. He isa memberof the 
barand returns to Denver in the summer 
where he works in the firm of Lee. Bry- 
ans. Kelly & Stansfield. "When I was 
coaching at Alabama." he says, in a 
statement that may lead to ostracism by 
the coaching fraternity. "I went nuts one 
summer. There was nothing to do. Why, 
I played golf— get this — 131 straight 
days." He is absorbed by detail, even 
to taping his players' ankles. He shakes 
hands with every player who comes out 
of a game and hugs and practically kiss- 
es the first he can gel hold of at a time- 
out when things arc going well. This 
spirit of enthusiasm has spread across 
campus where "The Era of Ara" — for 
Ara Parseghian. the new football coach 
who brought in a 9 I record this fall— 
is superseded during the basketball sea- 
son by something called "Dee Era Go 
Bragh." 

The students were at their volatile 
best, screaming "We're No. 1," last 
week, as Notre Dame routed Detroit 
107-86. The score was. unfortunately, 
symptomatic; this team must win on its 
scoring power alone. With nearly all sen- 
iors as regulars. Dee has not had the 
time or opportunity to install a new all- 


court style. He has had trouble enough 
in converting the players to his so-called 
"alley game” of power break and shoot. 
"The way the rules arc." he says, "why 
not win 100- 80 instead of 80-60? It's still 
20 points, but a lot more fun. Sometimes 
I think what they really ought to do is 
throw 10 balls out there. Shoot 'em up, 
shoot 'em up. What a game— 1 .342 1.339 
at the half!" 

With just the one ball, however, the 
Irish can score with anyone. They had 
four different high scorers in their first 
five games — l.arry Shclficld. Ron Reed, 
Jay Miller and Walt Sahm. Sheffield 
handles the ball superbly, though he 
dribbles loo much, and Reed and Sahm 
arc among the nation's rebound lead- 
ers. But everyone makes so many errors 
in adapting to live new style that Dec 
led off the team meeting before the De- 
troit game by joking about it. So the 
Irish came right out on the gold carpet, 
through the gold stanchions, disrobed 
over a period of lime, gave away charms 
and promptly kicked their way behind 
10- 1. It look them almost 16 minutes to 
gel even, but then, with Sheffield driving 
through for 37. the Irish winged on to 
107 points and 25 errors. They made 20 
errors two nights later, losing to Evans- 
ville. though they scored eight more field 
goals. 

Still, a team like this is fun to watch 
and no need for boos for anyone. Also, 
when you're in San Diego, most of the 
time you w ill find it on the left. end 
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With the Winter Olympics in Innsbruck and the summer Olympics in 


PREDICTABLE GLORIES 


Sports is us universal as mankind and always has been, but 
seldom has this been more apparent than in 1964. a year in 
which the most splendid triumphs of the athletic drama 
were played on a stage as wide as the world. There was 
aging and inelegant Innsbruck, w-here Olympians flashed 
down trails that Austrian soldiers had to hand-pack with 
snow, and wondrous Tokyo, where world records fell amid 
fresh and da<r/ling architectural splendor. There was Busch 
Stadium, a scruffy place in St. Louis where a oncc-scrulTy 
team emerged as a world champion, and there was a New 
Zealand beach where a man in a black track suit ran on 
black sand until he linally was so fit that he could be called 
a runner without cqual^ver. 

Yet if It was a year that accented the scope of sport, so 
too was it a year which pointed up that other perpetually 
stimulating aspect of athletic competition: surprise. Some 
favorites did prevail, but month after month an unusual 
share of the most memorable performances of 1964 involved 
new faces, new’ teams, men risen to new- stardom and sharp 
changes in the established order of things. 

The pattern of the year was set early, at Innsbruck, when 
Bob Beattie coached and coa.sed his American skiers until 
the improbable moment came w hen a couple of youngsters. 


Billy Kidd and Jim Heuga, won a silver and a bronze 
medal in the slalom. Euro[K's often haughty ski aces were 
abashed, and the U.S. men's team had the first Olympic 
medals it had ever won. A couple of weeks later Cassius 
Clay, a sure talker and a sure loser, left Sonny Liston say- 
ing the only words that mattered - something like "I quit" 

and became the world heavyweight champion. 

College basketball saw an undersized and underrated rat 
pack of a team. UCLA, spend a whole season skittering 
around larger, more impressive foes. Their inspirational 
coach. John Wooden, kept telling them to enjoy the game, 
and by mid-March UC'L.A's players had enjoyed them- 
selves to a .JO-0 record and a national championship. When 
Bob Cousy retired it was suspected that the Boston Celtic 
dynasty was done and some other team in pro basketball 
would have at least a hope of success, but either out of 
respect for their departed star or just to prove their stubborn 
sclf-sufticicncy. the Celtics look their si.vth straight NBA 
title. A week after that, it was a foreigner making headlines 
— in this case, a horse. E. P. Taylor's perl and fleet North- 
ern Dancer came from Canada to win the Kentucky Derby 
gamely and the Preakness in a prance. 

At the summer Olympics (only now it was more fall than 
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Tokyo, sport emphasized the international in an exciting year of . . 


AND GRAND SURPRISES 


summer) ihc «irilcrly Japanese rcBulatcd ever>thing down 
to the release of the last dove of peace. TIk sense of order 
continued w hen the incompara hie iminer, Don-SehoJ- 

iandcr. whose mollier once glided down jungle rivers in 
Tar/ati iiio\ ies, won four gold medals. .And (here was order, 
too. when New Zealand's Peter Snell that man in the hlaek 
suit won the esteemed S(>0- and l.5()0-nicter events with 
case, a double victory which no Olympian had managed in 
44 years. But who could have predicted that the .Americans 
would arrive as distance runners? That a Bob Schul could 
lake the 5.000 meters and that even less-known Billy Mills-- 
scven-sixieenths Siou\ Indian and all U.S. Marine— could 
win the 10.000. the least expected victory at Tokyo? 

Little happened to elevate the stature of baseball through 
the summer and fall of 1964. what with the Yankees arriv- 
ing at a dubious alliance with CBS and stripping Yogi bare, 
and the Braves playing it pious in Milwaukee and cozy in 
Atlanta, Ungallant though the Yankees may liave been wiili 
Berra, they did offer one gallant spectacle, limping Mickey 
Mantle, whose pride overcame his aching legs as he pushed 
an otherwise humdrum team to a pennant. But it vv.is left 
to the St. Louis Cardinals to show why baseball is still The 
Oanic, and they did it v\ith an improbable pennant drive 


led by their dedicated team captain, a man who for years 
had played in the shadow of Stan Musial; Third Baseman 
Ken Boyer. Me was Ihc Most Valuable Player in the Na- 
tional League, he epitomized the professional athlete at his 
best and he deserved the glory that came with being the 
key man on a world championship team. 

Pro football rediscovered John Unilus. who. thanks in 
part to Cinding some running backs around him at last, 
stirred the Baltimore Colls out of the doldrums and on to 
at least a division title, (.'ollegc football, meanwhile, iuid 
an .Alabama that was lough enough to be No. 1. a Jerry 
Rhome w ho broke an entire record book of marks at 7 uKa. 
and a prime example of what 1964 had so many of a 
shocker. Liven Knulc Rocknc would have despaired over 
Notre Dame's prospects, but new Coach Ara Parseghian 
did not. With a new starting guarterbaek and a new every- 
thing else he could find, including spirit, he developed the 
team tliat was the wonder of the football season. 

Now. at year's end. there emerges through this world- 
w ide array of excellence and upsets one figure and one mo- 
mem clchcd more distinctly than the rest, one man who 
most merits the title Sporismati of the Year. The story of 
his courage and his conquest begins on the follow ing page. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

KEN 

VENTURI 

A fallen idol who endured three years of 
dark despair finds the sun again with 1964's 
most dramatic victory by ALFRED WRIGHT 


Jusi a bit before 6:30 on a steamy Saturday afternoon last 
June. Ken Venturi, the golfer, was on the verge of winning 
the most prestigious event in his profession, the USGA 
Open Championship. At this climactic moment in his life, 
he was utterly exhausted. He was exhausted by the 35 holes 
of golf he had already played that day in the stygian heal 
of the Potomac Valley, and he was even more exhausted — 
yet buoyed, too — by the emotion of a personal victory 
over himself. 

As he walked down the I8ih fairway of Washington. 
D.C.’s Congressional Country Club on legs that the 100® 
heat had turned to taffy, his eyes downcast and his feet as 
dead as stones, he heard the voice of Joseph C. Dey Jr., a 
USGA official who was at his side. “’Hold your head up, 
Ken,” said Dey gently. ■‘You're a champion now.” Sudden- 
ly aware of himself and his setting. Venturi removed the 
white linen cap that has been his sartorial trademark during 
his eight years as a professional golfer. He raised his eyes to 
the scoreboard beyond the green and to the clubhouse on 
the hill above it. Dimly, as though through a wall of cotton, 
he could hear the soaring applause of the gallery that lined 
the fairway six deep on either side. After more than three 
years of humiliation and defeat, Ken Venturi had come 
back, and in a selling that was dripping with melodrama. 

From a theatrical standpoint, there was nothing in sports 
in the year 1964 to equal the return of Ken Venturi, yet that 
is not why the editors of Sports IllU-strated have chosen 


him Sportsman of the Year. He has been selected because 
his is the cruel, the ugly and eventually the inspiring story 
of a defeated man who refused to accept failure. It is the 
story of a proud and even arrogant man who had to beg 
to get into tournaments that he once had been begged to 
play in; a man whose best friend once told him to go home 
and learn the meaning of the word humble. It is the story 
of a man who found faith, particularly in himself— and of 
a priest who helped him. 

It would be no more possible to pinpoint the beginning 
of Venturi's comeback than to capture a moment called 
now. In 1960 he was the second biggest money winner on 
the tournament circuit. He won the Crosby in January and 
was sitting in the clubhouse at Augusta in April, the ap- 
parent winner of the Masters, when Arnold Palmer birdied 
the last two holes to take it away from him. In August he 
won the Milwaukee Open, the 10th tournament victory 
of his young career, giving him S4I,230 in earnings for 
the year— enough, he thought, to justify a few relaxing 
autumn months in his pleasant California home. It was 
to be almost four years before he won again, years in which 
his talent, his poise and his stability slipped away. 

By 1963, Venturi was unwanted at big tournaments. The 
little ones would take him because his name looked good 
in the local Gazelle and promoters knew a few people 
would still pay to see him— largely to whisper behind their 
hands, like the morbid onlookers at an 


This is the exact moment ul the U.S. Open wihcn Venturi hrst dared hope that his trials were 
over. He has just sunk a difficult l8*foot birdie putt on the 13th green during the final round 
to increase his lead to three strokes. Ignoring (he gallery, he lifts his head in private exaltation. 
On the cover he is standing in front of a near-life-size reproduction of this photograph. 
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accident. When he showed up at the registration desk to 
sign in for the Sahara Invitational in Las Vegas, an official 
told him he was not invited, Humiliated, he returned to 
his hotel to pack, Only through the intervention of three 
old friends — the Hebert brothers and Gardner Dickinson 
—did the tournament oflicials relent. 

"What Kenny went through in those years." a friend 
.said rcccniJ)-. "was like a millionaire going broke." 1 here 
were times when he had no idea where the ball was headed 
when he hit it. A shot on the hole at St. Petersburg 
traveled more than 200 yards out of bounds. At Augusta 
people kept asking him what had happened to his swing. 
Ballled and resentful, he said he vsanted to swing that way. 
At the Colonial National Invitation in fort Worth he was 
so discouraged by a lirsi-round SO that he deliboralely 
turned in an incorrect scorecard to get himself disquali- 
fied. He often went back to Iris motel room to stare at the 
walls or gai'C blankly at television, even when visitors 
were there, "Ken's Makv." people said, and they were 
right. But Venturi did not complain, cither to the press 
or to his fellow pros. The latter understood his misery, 
and many who had never wished him a moment's good be- 
ctimc his biggest boosters, "ri! never forget." says Dave 
Marr, "how he sal with us all through dinner one night 
after missing the cut at a tournament, and he never once 
talked about a shot or mentioned his bad luck. That was 
real class." 

"I'd rather have gone 15 rounds wiili Marciano than 
play a round of tournament golf." Venturi now concedes, 
"but I kept going. I had to. I was losing my qualifying 
cscmplions. and I had made it a rule that I would not go 
out and try to qualify for a lournamem along with the 
ghosts of the pro lour. I began to realize how important 
a major championship is. Just one major championship 
would have been worth all It) of my tour championships." 

In 1962 Venturi won S6.95I and finished 66th on the 
money list, and 196.^ was even worse; his oIJieial winnings 
were S.5..S48. There were many days that year w hen he stood 
10 hours on the practice tec. not even slopping for lunch. 
His childhood slammer —which his mother thinks is the 
result of sw itching him from left- to right-handed grew 
worse. She says she could detect his chin twitching fre- 
quciilly. a sure sign of nervous tension in Ken. He went to 
divciors and. ultimately, to a hypnotist, but nothing helped. 

"I kepi hitting balls until my hands were blistered, kept 
practicing, and toward the end of 1963 1 began feeling 
pretty good about the way I was playing." Ken recalls. "I 
told C'onni in December that we had just enough money to 
carry me through one more year on the tour. My contract 
vv iih U.S. Royal still had a year to go. and w ith my savings 
and what I could borrow 1 could just make it. If I failed. 
I would have to find another business, and I asked Bill 
Varni if there was a chance I might buy into his restaurant, 
the Owl ’n' Turtle, in downtown San FTancisco. He told 
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me. ‘You don't want half this restaurant; 1964 is going to 
be your year.' " 

By the first of this year Venturi's game was improving in 
a spectacular way. At his home club, the respectable old 
California Golf Club on the southern outskirts of San 
Francisco, he was hitting hundreds of practice shots w ithin 
inches of one another. He was full of confidence and he 
was trying to forget the other limes in the past three years 
that he had also been full of confidence. 

Disaster struck almost at once. His first 1964 tournament 
was the l.os .Angeles t)pcn. and he missed the cut. As if 
that were not enough, he received a phone call from Jantzen. 
Ine. during the tournament informing him his contract to 
endorse the company's swimsuits and sweaters was ter- 
minated. a contract tlial had been qtiiie lucrative to him. 

I Ic missed the cut again two weeks later at the Crosby and 
again at Palm Springs. "I knew it wasn't physical." he says. 
"It was just that when I had to bit an important shot 1 
was backing away from it. I was seared of it. 1 went home to 
practice some more, and 1 told C'onni then: ‘It's mental.' 
Then 1 reuirned to the tour, and in March at Pensacola. I 
won SI. 100. It was my first four-ligure check in two years. 

"Even so, I backed off a few times w hen 1 had a big shot. 
1 was frightened, but it wasn't as bad as before. The next 
week 1 missed the cut at St. Petersburg, and the week after 
that 1 had to plead for an invitation to Doral. They finally 
let me play. 1 won S950and, believe me. I really needed that 
money. When 1 left Doral. I went up loCrysial River. Fla.. 
where there is a country club I was still representing on the 
lour, and waited for my invitation to the Masters, While I 
was there I found out that Dave Marr and Phil Rodgers 
had been invited, and I knew tlicre had been only two in- 
vitations left. I was not being asked to the Masters. That 
was the killer. I had almost won the Masters as an amateur 
in 1956. 1 nearly had it won again in 1960. I had believed I 
would always be invited to the Masters. ‘This is the bottom 
of the bottom of the barrel.' 1 thought. Another quarter 
of an inch lower and I would be out in the dirt." 

Still. Venturi did not give up. Back home, lie was play- 
ing a round one day with Ed Lowery, a local Lincoln- 
Mcrcury dealer who has been a kind of 16th century patron 
to Venturi's golf ever since young Ken won the San Fran- 
cisco city championship at the age of 17. On two occa- 
sions that day Venturi hit fairway woods better than he 
had in years. Lowery said nothing at the time but took 
him out to the 5ih hole for some practice afterwards. He 
told Venturi to hit medium iron shots at a rake in the mid- 
dle of a bunker well down the fairway. Three out of the six 
shots struck the rake, and the others missed by inches. Low- 
ery then put a driver in Ken's hands and told him to swing 
exactly as he had when he hit the six-iron. Two faultless 
shots left the club and traveled 15 yards farther than Ken 
had been driving the ball for a long lime. 

These shots enabled Lowery to prove to loniinuni 


lo the melodrama of Veimiri's victory . In lop picture he is almost 
,iih an iced towel that was handed to him by a doctor. At far 
that gives him his (irsi tournament win in 
ars. At left, sweat drips from his nose and chin as he signs his scorecard. 
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Venturi once and for all what he had been doing wrong: 
he had been aiming his hips to the left to get a draw that 
would give him more distance, while keeping his shoulders 
aimed to the right to try and prevent a real hook. This 
had been an idea of his own. one that he had started to 
work on in I960 when the specter of Palmer and Arnic’s 
long drives began to bother him. Ken. convinced by what 
Lowery had demonstrated for him, began positioning 
himself squarely to the ball when he was set to drive, just 
as he had done in the days of his many victories. 

A week later he went to Fort Worth to play in the Colo- 
nial National Invitation and found himself paired witii 
Ben Hogan. Taciturn as always. Hogan spoke scarcely a 
word to Venturi until the end of their third round together. 
What he said then was brief: "Ken. what hapjicncd to your 
hook?" l or Hogan, that was an oration on the change in 
Ken's style. 

From then on. all Venturi needed was the courage to hit 
the ball properly under pressure, to "try not to steer it,” 
He set his sights on the SIOO.OOO Thunderbird Classic in 
the lirst week of .lune. Once again it was a matter of beg- 
ging his way in. "It was awful." he remembers. "The week 
before I had played at Indianapolis and I missed the cut 
by one stroke. Missing the cut meant I wasn't automatically 
eligible for tlie Thunderbird. 

"That night 1 called Bill Jennings, the Thunderbird gen- 
eral chairman, to ask if he could help me gel an invitation 
to the tournament. I knew there was one spot still open, 
and 1 told him, 'Bill. I realty need this. I really believe I'm 
ready. If I go home now. I’ll never be back on the tour. 
You've got to help me.' The year before at the Thunderbird 
1 shot an 80 on the lirst round and got disgusted and left, so 
they certainly didn't owe me anything. I was scared to 
death they wouldn't let me in. .leanings said he would see 
what he could do and would call me back the next morn- 
ing. I didn't sleep at all that night. The next day Bill called 
and said I was getting the last invitation. 

"Well, on the final round I was in a position to win the 
tournament, and when 1 got to the par-3 16th on Sunday 
1 knew that if 1 parted in I would finish at least third and 
pick up a big check. I thought about Conni, and I thought 
about the money and how badly we needed it. 1 could play 
the shot safe w ith a four-iron and make a sure bogey, or I 
could go for the pin with a three-iron and maybe make a 
birdie, but if I didn't hit it right it was going to cost me a 
lot of money. I said to myself. Tf you back olT now, you'll 
back off the rest of your life.' So 1 took the three-iron and 
hit a great shot to the green and two-putted for my par. 
Then I birdied the 17th and almost birdied the 18th and 
finished in a tic for third with Casper. 

"As soon as I could get to a phone. I called Conni and 
said I'd won S6.250, We both sat on the phone and cried. 
\N'e couldn't even talk." 

I f you look back on the life of Ken Venturi — back 
through the long siring of good years— you see a man 
who never could have dreamed that he would find himself 
crying with joy over a third-place finish; he had too much 


promise, too glorious a future for that. Yet you also sec a 
man whose whole adult life has been punctuated by con- 
troversy and drama. He attracts these things, as some 
men attract violence or wealth or loyalty. It is odd that this 
should be so. for Venturi's life has had all the outward fix- 
tures of success. He is a handsome man of 33 with thick, 
wavy dark hair that is beginning to be srilted w ith gray. 1 1 is 
6-foot frame carries 170 pounds of springy muscle. He has 
a wife whom other men view with envy. Conni, at the age 
of 30. is tall and striking, stylish and friendly. They have 
been married for iOyears.and she has borne himtwo hand- 
some sons — Matthew, 8. and tow headed Timmy, who is 5. 
They live in a comfortable California ranch house on a 
wooded hillside in Hillsborough, the most expensive and 
exclusive suburb of .San Francisco. Their cars arc a Lincoln 
Continental convertible and a Mercury station wagon. They 
havefriends galore in the San Francisco area, many of them 
in show business, .'kiid— once he got started as a golfer— 
none of this was earned with difficulty, at least in terms 
of man's usual struggle for success. 

Yet. like almost anyone who has risen to the lop of his 
profession. Venturi worked terribly hard to get there. His 
early life was the very antithesis of the one he now leads. 
His father. Fred Venturi, worked for a ship chandler's firm 
on the Sait Francisco tmbarcadero until, at 45. he quit his 
job to lake over the pro shop at the municipally owned 
Harding Park golf course. By the lime he was 17, Ken 
was playing in national junior tournaments and working at 
golf. He arranged his high school classes so he could finish 
early enough to have a full afternoon of practice at Harding 
Park. He usually arrived at the golf course by 2:30 and 
practiced steadily until 5:30. He got home just in time for 
supper at 6. then went to Shaw's Ice Cream Parlor, where 
he served ice cream until 9:30. Saturday mornings he 
mowed lawns to earn another SI5 a month, and at the golf 
course he washed cars in the parking lot for extra cash. T 
was always very frugal." he recalls with pride. "I always 
seemed to have a lot of jobs.” Then he won the San Fran- 
ci.sco City Golf Championship, a major event on the sports 
calendar in that city of enthusiastic golfers. He was the 
youngest player by many years ever to win the lournameni. 

"1 really didn't hit the bail very well in those days," Ven- 
turi will now admit. "I had a bad grip, and there were a lot 
of things wrong with my swing, but I was a great chipper 
and putter. Like all kids, I didn't know what it meant to l>e 
afraid of a pull." 

He went to college at San Jose Stale, where he earned 
his vvay by sweeping out classrooms, waited on tables in a 
sorority house and passed sandwiches in the press box dur- 
ing football games. And he kept playing lots of golf. 

There was. by now. a new force at work in his life— 
Lowery. Lowery collected topnotch golfers the way Bar- 
bara Hutton has collected titles. He was an excellent ama- 
teur golfer in his own right, and he liked to play where 
the scores were low and the stakes were high. He and Ven- 
turi began to play regularly, and Venturi for the first time 
learned about pressure. "I got used to being where a lot of 
money was riding," he recalls, "and I didn't get scared olf 
by it. I probably never had more than SlOor S20 of my ow n 
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on a match, but for me that was blood, and I knew that 
l ouery was going with me for a lot more, sometimes S600 
or S70(). We used to liavc some real matches in those days. 
I remember once one of our opponents shot a 65 and lost 
every bet." 

In the summer of 1952. Lowery introduced Venturi to 
Byron Nelson, another man who was to have a profound 
effect on Ken's career. They played a round in San Kran- 
cisco. and Venturi .shot a 66. ‘T wa.s kind of cocky, fig- 
uring I liad really produced for someone 1 wanted to show 
olf for." Ken stiys now, “'and I thought to myself. ‘There's 
not much he can help me with!' When we got in 1 said, 
‘W'ell. Mr. Nelson, what do you think'?' " 

•*ril meet you out here tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock." 
Nelson replied. “'There arc seven or eight things you should 
correct." 

N elson made basic and necessary changes in Ven- 
turi's game, helping Ken develop tlie rhythmical 
swing that came to be considered as classically perfect as 
Hogan's. Venturi soon started moving up in the amateur 
golf ranks, and the years of controversy began. It was 
charged that Lowery's influence — and that alone — got him 
on the 1952 Americas Cup team and the 1953 Walker Cup 
team. In January of 1954 he was drafted into the Army. His 
assignments had a way of being close to golf courses, and 
tliis. too. attracted attention and criticism. He was even- 
tually sent to Austria, possibly to quiet some of the talk, 
and he returned at the end of 1955. He was now only 24 
years old. and his career had hardly licgun. He went back 
to practicing under Nelson's eye. and in early 1956 he re- 
ceived an invitation to the Masters through a vote of tlic 
former Masters champions. From that moment on, he was 
destined to be a figure of national prominence. This was 
the famous Masters that Venturi led for three days, it was 
an informal Masters tradition then that the fourth-round 
leader would play with Byron Nelson, and that is how ev- 
eryone assumed the pairings would read when tliey were 
posted over the mantcipicce m the Augusta clubhouse on 
Sunday morning. But when the large white sheet went up. 
Sam Snead's name was beside Ken Venturi's. Cliff Ro(x:rts 
and Bob Jones, who run the tournament, had fell it would 
cast a shadow on Ken's victory if he were to play the final 
round with the man who had been his tutor. Ken shot an 
SO, and he lost the Masters by a stroke. 

He llcw back to San Francisco that night and I'tnind the 
press wailing for him when he disembarked. During the 
ensuing interview. Venturi unburdened bis frustrations 
with a number of statements that could well have been left 
unsaid — or even unt bought. Some San ITancisco golf writ- 
ers who had long felt that Venturi was too proud of Ven- 
turi put his observations in the worst possible light. "It 
wasn't that I didn't say what they wrote." Ken laments 
even today. '“It's that things were not quoted completely.” 
The gist of the story on the sports pages from coast to 
coast was that Venturi felt he had been unfairly treated by 
the tournament committee. The net effect was to make 
Venturi look like a crybaby, and this impression remained 


in a great many minds for years. At the same lime the 
feeling grew that Venturi was aloof, sclf-ceniercd and 
intolerant. 

““I don't think I'm that way at all." he explains now, 
■“1 admit I'm a loner at heart, and vvhal I do I have to do 
by myself. When I'm on the golf course 1 have to think 
about what's ahead, what kind of shot I'm going to play 
next- I lind the only way I can be relaxed is to keep my 
mind completely on the giimc. W'hen I talk to people I 
lose my conccnlration. and then if I hit a bad shot or a 
stupid shot I gel mad at myself and lose my composure. 
Other people, like Mike Souehak. relax when they have 
someone to talk to or by going over and saying hello to 
someone in the gallery. 1 just can't do that. If I see someone 
in the gallery and just barely nod to them, people think I'm 
being siandofFish or something, but actually a slight nod 
from me is like Mike going over and giving them a big slap 
on the back." 

In September of 1956. Venturi- now working as a golfing 
auto .salesman for Lowery — lost a third-round match in the 
U.S. Amateur Championship to Bob Roos. Roos was a 
wealthy San I rancisco clothing-store executive who be- 
longed to the Lowery golfing clique, and Venturi had 
played w ith him hundreds of times in the past. ‘“After Roos 
beat me," Ken recalls, "I went home and Ix'gan to think 
to myself, if I can give Bob Roos two strokes a side and 
beat him every time we play and then lose to him in the 
National Amateur, then I could go the re.st of my life and 
never win the Amateur. I thought. “What the hell am 1 
doing?’ My life was neither one thing nor the other. When 
I was working all day f wasn’t practicing golf, and when 
I was practicing golf I wasn't selling cars." Lowery finally 
forced the situation to a climax by offering to make Ven- 
turi a gift of a company. Lake Merced Motors. 

“'I can't do that, Hd.“ Venturi told him. 

■'What arc you going to do?" Lowery asked. 

“‘I'm going to turn pro." Venturi replied, surprising him- 
self by the suddenness of his decision. "I knew by then 
how lough being a touring pro was. that it can be Heart- 
break Hill." Venturi says. "Blu I was determined to test 
my sc If," 

The testing was fast, and the harvest was lush. In the 
U.S. Open of 1957 lx linished in a tic for sixth and won 
S840. For eight straight weeks after that he made money. 
At St. Paul he was 22 under par for four rounds, winning 
the tournament and its S2.S00 purse. The next week he 
was 13 under par for four rounds in Milwaukee, and he 
won again. Another S6,00() went in the bank. When he 
headed for liome he had won more than 518,000. 

T he next year. 1958. was even Ixltcr. with four victories: 
1959, with only two wins, was a slight recession, and I960 
was llic niost lucrative year of all. one that would have in- 
cluded the long-awaited .Masters victory but for I’almcr's 
eerie linish. "Another Byron Nelson. The next Ben Hogan. 
Better than Sam Snead." the papers said. Ken was tuned 
in but thinks he was not seriously affected. "I tried not to 
let what people wrote impress me," he says. 

Ld Lowery remembers it dilTerently. "The changes were 
not for tlx better," says Lowery. "Kenny 
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had tremendous success, but he was not able to handle it. 

1 had people come up to me and say, 'Ed. you're a friend 
of mine, and I know how you feel about Venturi, but I 
hope the s.o.b. shoots 100." « 

"Kenny thought he knew all the ansuers. that he knew 
more golf than anyone else around. He might even have 
resented the fact that everyone said he \sas the creation of 
Bvron Nelson. I don't know. Anyway. Kenny decided he 
had to lengthen his tee shot, so he took a more closed po- 
sition. He thought he hud to hook the ball in order to 
hit it as far as Palmer. He wouldn't listen to anybody. He 
wouldn't listen to Nelson anymore, and Byron \mis hurt. 
1 remember one time 1 said to him. Kenny, have you got 
a dictionary at your house? Go home and look up the 
\^ord humble — h-u-m-b-l-e, humble. You ha\e no idea of 
the nieaning of the uord.' Oh. he was sore at nie. He 
didn't even speak to me for a while after that," 

It may have been the new hook, or it may ha'^e been 
something else, but Venturi stopped winning. Then, early 
in 1962. he sufTered a strange injury. It happened during 
the fourth round of the Palm Springs Golf Classic. He 
was picking the ball out of the hole on the lOtIt green 
when suddenly he fell as if someone had put a stiletto in 
his chest. He managed to finish the round, but the nc.vt 
day he had to withdraw and go home. 

l-'or weeks thereafter Venturi could not raise his right 
hand high enough to comb his hair. Although doctors 
could find nothing specific, they tried cortisone and X ray 
and whirlpool baths and deep heat. Venturi kept playing, 
but his swing was short, flat and fast. "The faster 1 swing, 
the quicker it will be over.” he told himself. Eventually 
the pain left him. but his swing was a shambles and so. in 
a sense, was Ken Venturi. He was a man not used to need- 
ing help or asking for il— and he did not ask now . In fact, 
he refused it. The unluimblc loner, he fought by himself 
to try to regain his physical and mental composure in a 
sport that puts great demands on both. And so the bad 
months and the bad years stormed upon him; and that is 
how he ended up weeping happily over a third-place finish 
at the Thunderbird last June. 


Iwo da\s after tlic Thunderbird Venturi siiot a 77-70. 
passing 45 others who were ahead of him after the morn- 
ing round, to qualify for the U.S. Open in Washington. 
Conni flew in from California to Join him. 

On VN'cdnesday night, the eve of the U.S. Open. Ven- 
turi decided he would like to spend a few minutes in 
church. He and Conni found the nearby Catholic church 
locked, but through a window Ken saw a priest sitting in 
the rectory ofllco. and he rang the bell. The priest opened 
(he door for the Venturis, turned on the lights, and Ken 
remembers praying "not for anything specific, like a victory. 
1 was Just asking God to please give me faith in m>seir." 

On Thursday morning Venturi teed off early in a pairing 
with George Bayer and Billy Maxwell. Two practice rounds 
had given him nothing but respect for the Congressional 
course. "It was the longest and toughest thing I ever saw." 
Ken says. "1 had already decided that a 285 would liave 


to win il. It was such a tough course iltal you didn’t dare 
buck off a shot. I was pretty pleased when 1 shot a 72." 

After finishing his round he collected some mail that 
was wailing for him. It included a letter from Imlhor Fran- 
cis Kevin Murray, then an assistant pastor at the St. Vin- 
cent dc Paul church in the Marina district of San Francisco, 
who had taken an interest in Ken. "I could tell the troubles 
Ken was going through." says ilic priest, “sort of like 
reading between the lines. He didn't say anything, but I 
knew pretty much how he fell. Somctimc.s when Ken was 
away. I would send him a telegram Just to let him know I 
was thinking of him and appreciated our friendship, 
that I believed he could succeed." 

Father Murray's letter — si.x pages long — stiid. among 
many things. "I truly think you arc ready. . . . You arc at 
peace with yourself. You respect yourself. You arc truly 
the new Ken Venturi, born out of suffering and turmoil 
but now wise and mature and batde-tougbened." 

"When 1 got the message clearly fixed in my mind." Ken 
says. "I began to realize what had been making me back 
off. 1 fell now tluit after two years of trouble I really was 
at last wise and mature and battle-toughened. 1 felt at 
peace with myself, and I felt I could cope with anything." 

Venturi shot a splendid even-par 70 on his second round, 
but his fourth-place standing was obscured by the almost 
unbelievable round of 64 that Tommy Jacobs came in with 
on the same day. Anyway, people had long since written off 
Ken Venturi as the likely winner of a big championship. 
Ken trailed Jacobs by six strokes and Arnold Palmer by five, 
but as he arrived at the club early Saturday morning he told 
a friend, "I feel great. " He must have, for the score he shot 
on Saturday morning through the first nine holes of one 
of the most difficult courses ever to entertain a major 
clvampioixship looks, in retrospect, as if it might have been 
dreamed rather than played— 3-3-4- jl-.1-4-3-3-4— five bir- 
dies and four pars for a 30. Instead of backing off shots he 
was ramming even the longest irons over the edges of Con- 
gressional's big traps and right to the pin. Some of the 
shots were so risky (hat ever-bold Arnold Palmer played 
them a little safe. It seemed lunacy not to. But Venturi 
hit for the pins like a golfer gone berserk. Birdie followed 
birdie. The temperature was over 100° as Ken began the 
second nine holes. Having eaten very little breakfast and 
having neglected to take any salt tablets, he soon became 
dehydrated. With three holes still to play in his morning 
round, he began to suffer from heat prostration. His 
hands shook, and he could scarcely hold his putter. Even 
so. he needed only pars on the I7lh and I8ih holes to tie 
Jacobs' course record of the day before. He bogeyed each, 
however, missing a four-foot putt at the I8lh. but his 
exceptional 66 had brought him within two strokes of 
Jacobs, who was still the leader. 

Ken was too ill to eat any lunch. A doctor was sum- 
moned. and he made Venturi lie down in the rear of the 
locker room while restoring the liquid in his system with 
the aid of salt and iced tea. He played the last 18 holes 
accompanied by a doctor carrying a thermos of iced tea. 
and with towels dipped in ice water around his neck. 
Few people who knew Venturi's condition thought he 
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\soult] iv lo conif>lt-Jc* his ;jfiernoon roufiJ. When 
Conni \mis asked by reporters in the press room if she 
Ihimglu he could make it, she replied, “If he doesn't, 
he'll die 

“She vvas right." Ken said later. “Literally. 1 was going 
to make it if I had to die in the effort, if I didn't make it 
1 was out of golf. 1 liiul failed too often before. That last 
round became my whole life." 

\ emuri cannot >ct describe that last IS holes on Satur- 
day afternoon in a normal tone of \oice. “The 66 in the 
morning was great and all that." he says, "but the 70 in 
the afternoon overshadowed it a thousand times. I really 
never knew where I was. Like a robot. I just kept going 
going, going. The pin at the end id' each hole looked like 
a telephone pole. ,-\ll I could see was that pin. 1 would .just 
keep moving from the toe to the ball to the green. The ball 
kept on going straight and I would follow it. 

“At the end of the tith hole, where I sank a birdie putt. 
Joe IX'y said to me. "There's the scoreboard over there if 
you want to know how you stand,' and I said, "Joe. I 
don't want lo know.' 

“Ray I loyd, who was play iiig with me, was a terrific help. 
I holed a very tough birdie putt at 1 3 — a critical shot— and 
I giiaranicc Ray must have jumped six feel in tiie air. I 
could just feel his encouragement- I parred 15, 16 and 17. 
1 can't describe how I felt on 18. I hardly knew where I 
was. .After I hit iny tee shot, I asked ihil lloelle, a friend of 


mine, '/low do I stand?' He .said. ‘All vxui gotta do is stay 
on your feet. You're four strokes ahead.' It was like a 
miracle or something. And iheii I hit that last putt, and it 
broke into the hole. I dropped my putter, and the only 
words that came out were 'My God. I've won the Open.' " 

There followed the wild confusion and congratulations 
that always attend such pctiks in sports ilrama. and it was 
not until late that evening that Ken called home and talked 
lo his son Matthew . Now . it is not in the mil tiro of small 
boys to understand lean years or hard limes, and some 
months before Matthew had been pleading for a swim- 
ming pool in the backyard, “’t'ou can have it if i win the 
Open." Ken told him. taking what was surely a safe way 
out. When Matthew finally got on the phone that emoiion- 
lilled night last June ho asked his father: “Is this the OiM^n 
you meant?" 

The pool is in now. and landscaped, a luxury that will 
consume a sizable part of the Open champion's winning 
purse of S17.000. .And the fact that it is there says a great 
dc.il about the new N'cnluri and his belief in himself. He 
is confident of success at last. He went on from the Open 
to win two other tournaments and more than S60.(M)0 this 
year, and he feels lie is only just beginning to play the kind 
of golf he is capable of. He laughs when he quotes lus 
friend and staunciiest hacker, td Lowery, wiio said at a 
victory dinner in San rrancisco: “Ken has won tlie I .S. 
Open four years behind schedule." end 
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If there is one sure way lo be wrong about 
the future, it is to be conservative about the American ca- 
pacity for growth. Back in 1939. for instance, the General 
Motors exhibit at the then New York World’s Fair pre- 
dicted that the number of automobiles in the L'.S. would in- 
crease from 26 million to 38 million by 1960. or by almost 
SO*'©. That was consideied an extravagant and fanciful fore- 
cast, but the actual number of cars in I960 turned out to be 
more than 61 million — the increase alone was nine million 
more than the number of cars that existed in 1 939. Again, in 
1951 the Civil Aeronautics Administration estimated opti- 
mistically that domestic air travel would soar in nine years 
from nearly 10 billion lo 18 billion passenger miles. The 
actual mileage total in I960 was more than 30 billion. 

In short, it seems almost impossible to be too far out 
about the future. The point is stressed because some of the 
forecasts that follow in this article about sports in the next 
decade or two may seem farfetched and even foolish. But 
they are based not on fantasy but on hard facts, on evident 
statistics, on trends already in existence, 

A number of generali/iaiions may be made about the 
immediate future; 

• Sports will continue lo boom and boom and boom and 
will play an increasingly larger role in American life. The 
simple facts arc that more and more people will be earning 
more and more money and will have more leisure time. The 
population of the U.S. now stands close to 200 million. By 
1980 it will be 260 million, and at the turn of the century, 
only 35 years from now. it will approach 350 million. As 
the population grows, the work week shrinks. In 1900 the 
standard work week was 60 hours, in 1930 it was 48 hours 
and in 1964 it was 39 hours. In 1976, so calculates the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, it will be 36 hours and in the year 
2000 only 32. By then Americans will have 500 billion more 
hours of leisure time than they now' have. Sports is an 
obvious way of passing that lime. 

• The public purchase of sporting goods will continue to 
grow at a rapid rate. According to Richard E. Snyder, con- 
sulting economist to the National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion and other organizations, sales of selected goods totaled 
a mere SI67 million in 1933. By 1943. a war year, annual 
sales had doubled to S329 million. After World War 11 
ended, sales more than doubled again, to S754 million in 
1946. In 1964 sales reached S2.6 billion, almost four limes 
the 1946 Hgure. and in another 10 years should near S4.5 
billion. The average annual growth rate for sporting-goods 
sales is 5.3',. which is greater than that of the gross na- 
tional product. 

• fechnological advances will widen and deepen sporting 
activities in the next decade. American sports grew out of 


the industrial boom of the late 19th century, and they have 
traditionally depended upon technological innovations — 
from gutta-percha golf balls to automatic pinspotters— for 
stimulus. By 1974 sports will have benefited greatly from 
space-age research. Indeed, space-age products are with us 
already. The firm of G. T. Schjeldahl in Norlhlield. Minn., 
which was awarded the contract to build the inflatable 
Echo satellites, has developed inflatable plastic packets the 
size of a rolled-up tent which cun be blown up to cover and 
winterize an outdoor swimming pool. Texas Instruments 
has speculated about designing an unlosable golf ball that 
would contain a tiny transmitter that would send out sig- 
nals from the wildest rough. It would be impossible for a 
golfer to damage the transmitter no matter how vicious his 
swing — after all, it was built for impact on the moon. 

• Technological advances in communications will help 
foster a more intensive internationalization of sports. A 
prime TV attraction in a few years may well be the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. track meet live from Moscow. Bill MacPhail, 
vice-president in charge of sports for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, says the chances are 50- 50 that CBS w ill be 
able to do a complete live telecast of the 1966 Carling Open 
in Great Britain, and by 1968 the networks will be able 
to deliver instant coverage of sporting events from any 
place on earth. 

• Travel w ill also further internationalization. Already it is 
responsible for a considerable cross-fertilization of cultural 
interests and sports. A great number of Latin Americans 
are now playing in the major leagues (both the National 
and American league batting champions are Latins), and 
the San Francisco Giants had a Japanese pitcher last sea- 
son. A couple of months ago the Cincinnati Reds signed an 
Italian infieldcr. The process is beginning to work in re- 
verse, When American baseball profe.s.sional.s reach the end 
of a major league career they hop a jet to Japan and the 
waiting Osaka Hawks. Other sports, too. keep spreading 
from country to country. Judo and karate have become 
highly popular outside Japan, and the American games of 
volleyball and table tennis arc the rage of .Asia. ("My theo- 
ry." says Sociologist Reucl N. Denney of the Institute of 
American Studies of the University of Hawaii's I'.ast-West 
Center, "is that volleyball was spread to southeast Asia by 
airline crews. Now people like the Indonesians want Peace 
Corps athletic instructors so they can build up their ability 
in Western athletics.") 

• Participant sports will overshadow spectator sports in 
the next decade, and it is highly unlikely that any new ma- 
jor spectator sport will emerge within the foreseeable future. 
Baseball, the so-called national game, is likely to recede 
even more in relative popularity. This trend toward par- 


ticipant sports became apparent in the mid-1930s. In 19.34 
the National Recreation Association studied the leisure- 
time activities of a large number of Americans. Most of 
the people studied were .sedentary. They listened to the 
radio, they watched games, they went to the movies, they 
read. But, apparently, what they really wanted to do was be 
active themselves. They wanted to be able to play golf, to 
go sw imming and to sail. These desires became reality after 
World War 11. as documented by Economist Snyder's fig- 
ures. Even though attendance rose rapidly, participation 
in sports grew even more quickly , and as of today Ameri- 
cans spend 10 limes as much on participant sports as they 
do on sjjectaior sports. This overwhelming interest in par- 
ticipation is confirmed by the findings of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission, established by Con- 
gress in 1958. According to the ORRRC. participation in 
outdoor recreation alone will just about double itself by 
1976. and then it will double itself again by the year 2{X)0. 
In I960 there were 474 million of what the ORRRC calls 
outdoor summer "occasions" by Americans. By 1976 there 
will be 825 million such occasions and by the turn of the 
century 1.6 billion. By contrast, attendance at outdoor 
sports events will reach only 416 million occasions by 2000. 
(Such figures, of course, exclude what one might term tele- 
vision occasions. But it is worth noting that the amount 
of money spent each year in this country on sporting goods 
exceeds the total annual advertising revenues of the coun- 
try's three big TV networks.) 

• Although participant sports will grow, some will not 
grow as much as others. There is remarkable agreement, 
for instance, that bowling may have reached its crest. 
Richard Snyder says. "Bowling has had its period of dra- 
matic growth. It's holding its own. but there isn't much new 
to report about it." The participant sports that will grow 
seem to be those that combine the outdoors, the "family 
ethic" and excitement. Skiing and fishing, for example. 
More and more, family participation is playing a key role in 
the popularity of sports. "The American emphasis on the 
small family unit has created a set of strong emotional tics 
among its members, and thus a familism of a new type has 
emerged that will increase in importance in the decades 
to come." Columbia Sociologist William J. Goode wrote in 
an ORRRC study report, Tremls in AmeiUan Living and 
Outdoor Ri'creaiio i. "Outdoor recreation permits family 
members to be together while permitting each member 
to synchronize only loosely with the others." 

One indoor sport that seems certain of growth is billiards. 
It has become solidly rooted in the family ethic. According 
to Economist Snyuer. billiard supplies and equipment have 
a growth rate of K' ; , one of the highest in sports, ionimoe,/ 
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In 1964 billiard sales totaled S19 million: in 1974 they 
should account for S47 million in expenditures. 

• Sports will become safer and easier as Americans seek 
more and more family participation. In the next decade im- 
proved safety bindings should all but nullify the chance of 
broken legs in skiing (in the last decade, the broken-leg 
rate declined 95' >. and bigger and better lifts are almost 
certain to make skiing all thrill and no work. Americtins 
want excitement, but they want it without sweat. The golf- 
cart mentality is upon us. Already biologists at the Illinois 
State Natural History Survey have bred a special race of 
stupid fish, unable to resist a lure even when cast, one as- 
sumes. by the most stupid Itsherman. 

• family interest in sports will remake living patterns. 
The golf-course housing project is a reality . More than lOO 
such developments arc under construction in 26 states, and 
the future promises more. Similar projects, with skiing or 
boating or flying as the motif, are in the planning stage or 
already being developed. 


V VlTHOUT DOUBT greatest growth 
in sport in the next lOyears will come in water-based sports, 
such as swimming (the most popular sports activity in the 
country, according to the ORRRC. which counted 33 mil- 
lion participants), boating, skin diving, surfing, water ski- 
ing and fishing. The economic kingpin is boating. In 1964 
.Americans spent S65() million on boats: in 1974 they will 
spend SI. 2 billion. In some areas ownership of a pleasure 
boat is no longer a gratifying luxury; it has become — as 
owning a TV set became a dozen years ago- a necessity. 

The boat boom is everywhere. The highways of arid states 
like Nevada and Texas are jammed on holidays with boat- 
ers hauling their craft to the nearest navigable water. The 
number of ariiticial reservoirs and impoundments has in- 
creased prodigiously, and within a few years* lime the 
acreage of man-made waters in the L'.S. may exceed that of 
natural waters, including the Clreat Lakes. With an assist 
from the boat trailer, garages are fast becoming boathouses, 
and there is a profusion of "boatels" to aid, succor and 
comfort the amateur navigator. Waterfront overcrowding 
is inevitable, and the mooring problem afloat gives every 
sign of becoming as critical as the parking problem on land. 
.Additional legislation seems inevitable to bring some order 
to the ultimate chaos. The likelihood now is that boats 
will become more and more standardized and more and 
more specialized. As molded plastic becomes the definitive 
building material, improving mass-production techniques 
will serve to make more and better low-cost, one-design 
boats. As these one-design, mass-production techniques 
take over, the specialized skills of the oldiime adz-wielding 
shipwright will become too rare and too precious for all save 
a few favored yachtsmen. Kven now. tradition-conscious 


I sailmakers find it unprolilabic to cut a sail for one rich 
yachtsman when their computers can hum over the job 
of perfecting the curves in the identical sails of a new- 
one-design fleet. 

The sporting byproduct of standardization will he an 
increase in competitive boating at every level. This trend 
is obvious already in day-class boats like the l-ightning. 
Comet. Snipe and Thistle, and in the near future it will 
spread to the open sea. 

More standardi/iition will lead, paradoxically, to great- 
er specialization, inasmuch as there will be no such thing 
as the all-round boat. .A boat, especially a mass-production 
boat, is built for a specific purpose: speed, comfort or sea- 
worthiness. l.ong ago powerboats reached the point where a 
choice had to be made between speed and comfort. W here 
speed is of the essence, power will be provided by gas tur- 
bines, lightweight diesels and more elTicicnt water jets. But 
the speed at which a boat can be pushed through the water 
is limited by physical law. To make a boat go faster, you 
must lift it. or most of it. right out of the water— like hydro- 
planes. hy drofoils and Hydroskimmers. (This raises a ques- 
tion of semantics; When is a boat not a boat but a plane?) 
The main effort in povverboating will be to make boats that 
will hold together under hideous punishment. 

Where comfort is essential, the future will be limited 
only by the imagination of interior decorators and the ad- 
vances in electronics. Future developments not only will 
prov ide hi-fi diversion for the bored skipper's wife but will, 
through sophisticated gadgetry, allow the skipper himself, 
even if he is the rankest novice, to navigate waters that 
would have befuddled a Phoenician. 

Fishing is going to change drastically in the next decade. 
Natural trout streams will become a thing of the past, like 
clipper ships or plains buffalo. They will exist, but bare- 
ly. And those that survive will be for fly-fishing only with 
all caught trout returned to the water. In brief, angling for 
trout will become a ceremonial ritual, like a Kabuki dance. 
Replacing trout in the fisherman's take-home catch — the 
trend is not new are the so-called warm-water fishes, the 
black bass, panflsh. pike and walleye. Eiarlier this year at the 
.American Fisheries Society convention. Raymond F. John- 
son. of the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and W'ildlife 
told biologists to forget about trout and concentrate on 
bass and the like. Nol enough is known of the warm-water 
lishes and. although water acreage will increase at a rapid 
rate, the catch rale must double and more for every new 
acre. Why? Because the number of fishermen is growing at 
an even faster rate than the water acreage. By the year 2000. 
there will he a minimum of 60 million anglers, and if they 
are to go home happy the total catch rate will have to 
jump from the current 17to 35 pounds per acre. “Asthings 
stand now. we need a knockout to get a draw." Johnson 
said wistfully. To meet the vastly increased demand for fish 
to catch, exotic species, such as the fast-growing tropical 
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tilapia now being stocked in the South, will be introduced. 
In the north, striped bass probably will be stocked in fresh- 
water ponds and lakes. The striper may prove to be the 
game lish needed to replace useless pounds of dull carp 
and stunted panllsh. 

While fishing will grow, hunting will level olV. Prime 
hunting land is disappearing. The crush of a burgeoning 
population is too much, and although second-growth farm- 
land in suburban areas is conducive to deer — there are 
more deer in the U.S. today than there were before the 
white man arrived —hunting with a rifle or even a shotgun 
is simply loo dangerous in built-up areas. It is just about 
impossible to hunt within a 50-milc range of New York 
City, though game is abundant. 

Even in wild areas, more and more land is being fenced 
off from the public. In upper Michigan, for instance, the 
closure of land to public hunting increased 326''o between 
1929 and I960. The ORRRC study on hunting notes, “How 
nearly complete the process of closure is in some [Michigan] 
counties is shown by the following: in Montmorency the 
closure is complete; in Alcona privately owned wildland is 
66.4' c of the total wildland and 56.2^,‘o is fenced. . . . 
Such counties have large acrc.\gcs of privately owned wild- 
land, but only about 10 to 20''o is open to the public.” 
The trend now in hunting is toward admission-fee pre- 
serves. In addition to standard American game, the hunter 
is offered the chance to bag an exotic, such as an oryx or 
Burbary sheep. 

Still and all, firearms and ammunition sales arc expected 
to increase from the present S283 million to S325 million by 
1974 because. Economist Snyder believes, of added interest 
in trap and skect shooting. There is also rapidly growing 
interest in archery, which should swell from S38 million in 
siile.s to SR7 million 10 years hence. Archers can often hunt 
where riflemen may not; moreover, archery has gained im- 
petus with the opening of indoor target ranges. 

Camping will continue to surge in the next 10 years. 
Here the family ethic is deeply involved. Sociologist Goode 
noted that most of the 10.4 million Americans who went 
camping in 1962 did so in family units. The trend in camp- 
ing now is toward more luxurious equipment, and the only 
danger Economist Snyder sees is that camping “might be 
carried to the point where there is a backlash — simply be- 
cause people might tire of carrying so much capital goods 
into the woods.” 


V V/NTfR SPORTS shouldcominueiogrow. 
Snyder is particularly enthusiastic about hockey. “1 ex- 
pect a sharp increase.” he says. “The game has color and 
s|X‘ed and if you’re interested in a little brutality it'll give 
you that, too.” Skiing will change more in terms of facili- 
ties than in terms of the sport itself. As in boat hulls, no 


furlher development in ski design is anticipated, and the 
skis of the future will look much as they do today. The ma- 
terials, however, will change. Just as hickory gave way to 
metals, so metals are giving way to plastic. One Austrian 
firm, KneissI, has developed a plastic ski made out of the 
same material, the firm say.s, that i-s used in rockets. Another 
plastic test ski took 28 million ficxings and broke only un- 
der a one-and-a-half-ton stress. 

The major changes in skiing will be the resorts them- 
selves. The old joke about building an indoor mountain for 
skiing is reality — there is such a mountain in Japan, which 
has the world's largest ski population, and a similar project 
is being drawn up for southern California. Sepp Ruschp ot 
Stowe. Vt. talks about villages springing up at the base 
of mountains hundreds of miles from cities, all-weather 
link-belt escalators carrying skiers on short lifts, huge triple- 
chair lifts and gondolas carrying thousands of skiers up to 
the peaks, dozens of trails of different kinds, huge machines 
that arc able to till packed snow the way a farmer tills his 
land. That is Kuschp's conservative view of the short-range 
future. And. indeed, much of it is happening already. “No 
one can even dream what skiing will be like in 50 years.” 
he says. 

No one but Walter Schoenknecht of Mount Snow, per- 
haps. Schoenknecht still hopes that the Atomic Energy 
Commission will let him use nuclear devices to retailor 
the Vermont terrain. In the meantime, he is going ahead 
w ith immediate plans that smack of science fiction. Mount 
Snow is planning 21 double -chair lifts, six aerial tramways 
(some, a ihousand feet above the ground, that will make 
peak-to-pcak spans) and six gondolas. “Hugo capacity is 
what everyone will iry for." says Schoenknecht. "There will 
be a tremendous growth in skiing as people have more lei- 
sure lime and the inlersiate highways are completed. The 
national average shows a growth of 10' V, or 15''; yearly in 
the ski business, but 1 think that is conservative. It may 
he 20' ; a year. 

"There will be more families skiing, including school-age 
children who will come to spend entire vacations. Winter- 
type chalet homes for weekends and vacations in summer 
arc springing up, and entire villages are developing around 
ski areas. All kinds of supporting facilities for summer 
and winter recreation will develop. Golf courses, lcnni.s 
courts, horseback riding, swimming, lakes- all will be de- 
veloped or created." Schoenknecht is already developing 
six independent areas for skiing at Mount Snow. Five 
new hotels, complete with golf courses, are being built, 
and Schoenknecht is designing a "fania.siic fountain” that 
will ice the shores of a 12-acrc lake. He figures he has 
moved 100,000 cubic yards of earth just to improve one 
ski basin. More land is waiting to be moved; all he needs 
is that atom bomb. 

Atom bomb or not. science continues to help spread 
the range of sport. Here the achievements of the .c-imiwt/ 
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space iin.lusiry base great relevance. The Manned Space- 
crafl Center has devised a liquid-cooled thermal undersuil 
that enables the wearer to withstand extremes of tempera- 
ture either in water or on land. Dr. John Billingham. who 
helped de\elop the suit, spent an hour in 27° water and 
emerged without a goose bump. Last Jul\. Racing Driver 
Bobby Isaac wore the suit in the Daytona 400. in which he 
tinished second to A. J. I oyt. The lemiseraturc inside the car 
soared to a blistering IdO"^. but Isaac was not in the least 
I'aiigued. The suit should reduce late-racc wrecks that occur 
when a driver loses his alertness. .Nnother scientist at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center. Matt Rtidnofskv. has designed 
a life raft for astronauts that may become the (ishermaiTs or 
duck hunter's favorite. It is a one-man raft of aluminum 
and nvlon that is just about impossible to capsi/e. Un- 
inllated. it is cigtiretie-pack si^e. This raft can be marketed 
commercially for less thtin S40. Already the creams, oint- 
ments and repellents used by NASA are available to the 
public. Specially developed for Project Mercury was a com- 
pact water purifier weighing only eight ounces. It is now 
on the market for SI 3.95. 

Meanwhile the plastic industry has moved ahead with 
radical developments of its own, such as Corfam. devised 
hy Du Pont. A man-made poromeric material with one 
million pores to the square inch, it has the apparent virtue 
of not wearing out or sculling. Corfam shoes and other 
products have been so successful that Du Pom's main prob- 
lem is not in finding new uses for the material but in get- 
ing enough of the stiill' into production to meet the de- 
mand. Du Pom has already supplied sporting-goods manu- 
facturers with Corfam for testing baseballs, footballs and 
softballs. Corfam also is being tested in golf-club and 
tennis-racket grips, and a "successful" jockey (not other- 
wise identified) used a Corfam saddle for 200 races. The 
jock spoke highly of Corfam's quality before sending the 
saddle back to the lab. w here it was torn apart and analyzed. 
Similar analyses were conducted on Corfam baseball shoes 
worn hy the Phillies during the 1963 season. (Bob Car- 
penter, the I’hillies' owner, is a member of the Du Pont fam- 
ily.) Corfam golf shoes are on sale in shops, and they show 
a remarkable resistance to wetting and cracking. Their light 
weight is another plus. The day seems not far ofT when a 
jockey rides hell-for-Corfam.or a halfback totes the Corfam 
for a touchdown or a hitter belts the Corfam out of the old 
ball park (unless the park has a lid on it). 

As man seeks to control the elements within the artificial- 
ly created environment of his clothing, he will also be able 
to travel easily into regions that cannot now be reached by 
standard means of transportation, There arc any number 
of devices already in use- ranging from the Bell Aero- 
systems Company's rocket bell ipoffc 47) to Francis Ro- 
gallo's "l-lying Handkerchief." developed for NASA— but 
the one that gives the most practical promise is the gyro- 
copier. the "Hying moiorcycle"(/></,t.'«'4A‘). "It's hcreI"oxiilts 


Igor Bensen of the Bensen Aircraft Corp.. Raleigh. N.C. 
"It can be flown anywhere. It's the average man's flying 
machine." Last July 4 Bensen staged the annual meeting 
of the Popular Roiocraft Association, and more than 700 
gyrocopter enthusiasts attended. Thirty of them had built 
their own machines, and ollkials of the Federal Aviation 
Agency were awed. The FAA has issued special licensing 
requirements for the«gyroeopter. simply three lakeolTs and 
three landings. (But the FAA also casts a dim eye on the 
somewhat starry-eyed notion that it can be flown anywhere. 
There arc rules. ) 

"It's within the economic reach of the average citizen. " 
says Bensen. "It costs about S3 an hour to operate our 
machine, about the same as an automobile. It gives you 
the freedom of a bird. \'ou don't have to confine yourself 
to a quarter-mile strip, but you can fly all over the country 
and land anywhere. People can rediscover the country. Hu- 
man acliv ilies tend to cling to the roads and highways, and 
90' ; of the country hasn't ycl been seen. It's a new form 
of hiking. A gyrocopter can be mounted on floats as well 
as wheels, for fishing in hard-to-reach places. A fellow in 
Minnesota mounted his on snow skis, and he says it's real 
sport. A gyrocopter can lake off in as Ihlle as 300 feet, and 
it won’t spin or stall. It just floats down like a parachute. 
Like any new device, it will take up to 17 years to become 
popular with the American public. We have been in busi- 
ness 1 1 years, the gyrocopter has been on the market six 
years and people are just becoming aware of it." 

• Technological advances also give exciting promise to 
the future of stadiums, but promise is about all they give. 
The great Italian architect Pier Luigi Nervi, designer of 
the striking E’alazzo and Palazzetto dcllo Sport in Rome, 
talks excitedly of domed stadiums with translucent roofs 
that can he quickly rolled over in case of rain. Domed sta- 
diums for spectator sport may have immediate promise in 
F.urope. which lags about 20 years behind the U.S. in 
leisure-sports activities, but the outlook here is much more 
dim. Two years ago Nervi sketched just such a stadium 
for the Boston Patriots of the American Football League, 
but the stadium remains nothing more than an architec- 
tural plan. Aside from the impressive new stadium that 
will open in Houston next spring, domed stadiums are 
highly unlikely in the U.S. in the next decade except to 
cover practice areas, miniature golf courses, tennis courts, 
outdoor. ice rinks and the like. And in these instances in- 
flatable materials, part of the feedback from the space 
program, are more likely to serve than sliding or translu- 
cent roofs. The simple reason is that the costs for inflala- 
bles arc low. whereas erection of a new stadium with a 
special roof requires too much capital outlay. And specta- 
tor sports are reaching the point in the U.S. where TV and 
radio revenue are as important as the live gate. 

This is not to say that spectator sports arc poNitivelv 
on the wane, but relatively speaking they have lost ground 
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ti> puriicipaiil spoils. I or itisiaiKC. major league baseball 
alieiidanec seems lo have siabili?ed at around 22 million 
a >ear. and there is, no reason lo expect that this ligure 
will increase drastically in the next decade. There arc any 
number ol' reasons for this; there have been too many 
fickle franchise shifts, the TV policy has been suicidal, the 
tempo of the game itself became increasingly slow at a 
lime when the public taste was for increased action and 
there are too many other competing interests. All these fac- 
tors show in the comparatively slow sales growth of base- 
ball goods. In 1964 Americans spent S76 million on bats, 
gloves and balls, and by 1974 they are expected lo spend 
only SI 14 million, not much for the "national game.” Econ- 
omist Snyder says, pessimistically. "I foresee the possibility 
that sttics of baseball goods may not attain the projected 
figure for 1974." 

Like baseball, basketball drifts. It sulfers from too many 
weaknesses. On 'IV it has been "overexposed." And. as 
George D. Stoddard, then executive vice-president of New 
^ ork L'niversily. w rote in the OKRRC report on Trends in 
Atneriitm Living and Outdoor Recreation. "It is a game 
best suited lo persons with glandular anomalies. It is much 
too easy. Through incessant scoring, basketball for the 
spectator involves more neck turning and listening to whis- 
tle tooling than anything else. Worst of all. no one as yet 
has been able to keep gamblers and gangsters out of orga- 
nized basketball; the game is highly vulnerable lo manipu- 
lation." To many people the gap between the end of the 
football season and the beginningof bascballis Dullsville — 
except for hockey. Basketball is so incapable of filling it on 
T\ that, says Rill MacPhail. "last year wc talked very se- 
riously of starling a ski league, in which you’d have some- 
thing like Vspen vs. Sugarbush." 

u 

i 1 ORS E RA(E I N C, winch oilers an outlet for 
gambling, will continue to burgeon, and football grows as 
both a spectator and participant sport. NYU's Stoddard 
sees alumni pressures and the huge capital investment in 
existing Stadiums as basic supports for college football. 
"Whiit endures." he writes, "is the mighty Saturday spec- 
tacle of ’the great game.' Tor many, football is the spectator 
s(x>rt par excellence. ... I do not ciuarrel with this view ; in 
fact, considering the few colorful spectacles remaining on 
the .American scene. I am inclined to share it." 

In professional football, sponsor pressure ultimately will 
force a championship game between the NI L and AI L. 
There is sponsor pressure on the NI L right now to go to 
the two-point conversion. It adds excitement; therefore the 
.sponsors want it. It is highly unlikely that the networks will 
lose control of pro ball to pay-TV. Pay-TV. w hich was just 
outlawed in California, is still at least live years away. That 
IS the trouble with pay-TV: it always has been "live years 


away." On the field itself pro players will be even bigger. 
Within 10 years defensive lines should average about 290 
pounds. (The defensive line of the 1940 Chicago Bears av- 
eraged 220 pounds; today the L.A. Rams have a line that 
averages 50 pounds more than that and .stands 6 feel 5 inch- 
es tall. It appears that football, too. is becoming a game for 
glandular anomalies.) In years past there have been any 
number of predictions, some of them supposedly solidly 
based on sociological studies of the American characiei. 
that soccer, lacrosse and perhaps even Rugby would lx- 
likely to become popular spectator sports. Any such think- 
ing now is highly unrealistic, since the hunger for spectator 
sports has reached the saturation point. What's more, these 
sports are unfamiliar to Americans and thus lack the sense 
of immediacy and identification that spectators demand of 
a contest. For the last five years various sports spectaculars 
have been televised, and it is worth noting which sports 
shows draw the best and worst Niel.scn ratings. The lacrosse 
program, a savage rouser between Army and Navy, ranked 
7.1rd out of 75 sports spectaculars. Soccer and Rugby were 
74lh and 75th. As a result, there are no plans for these 
sports for at least the next couple of years. Although one 
program may seem a llimsy basis for such long-range non- 
planning. that is the way TV operates. By contrast, the 
sports spectaculars which did so well, such as auto racing, 
fishing, track and field and surting, will be programmed 
more and more. Indeed. CBS is thinking of a regular pro- 
gram on surfing. 

Finally, the immediate future will see an intensive appli- 
cation of science to competitive sports, to the athlete in 
competition. Consider track and field. Shotputlers, discus 
throwers and pole vaulters discuss their specialties like phys- 
icists; thrust, propellant, trajectory are terms as much in 
use on the infield of a track meet as they are at an experi- 
mental missile site. Runners have become physiologists, 
fascinated by blood chemistry, oxygen debt, adrenaline 
supply, Ten years ago Roger Bannister conducted experi- 
ments in fatigue by running in place on a treadmill; now the 
Russians have developed an electronic device lo study swim- 
mers in action, and presumably its application (and that of 
similar devices) will spread lo other sports. The relation of 
diet lo performance, especially among track athletes, is 
being studied more and more carefully. Since, histori- 
cally. track-and-field recorcf.s improve about 4', every 16 
years, today’s world records will be as obsolete by the end 
of the next decade as Ciundcr Hagg's astounding perform- 
ances of the 1940s are today. By 19X0 an as yet unknown 
Robert Hayes will have run 100 yards in X.9 seconds, and 
some 4-year-old toddler who paid no allcniion at all to 
the 1964 Olympic Games will be a 20-ycar-old speedster 
running the mile in 3:47. These are both conservative pro- 
jections. Indeed, as wc look back 10 or 20 years from now 
at the early ■60s it will seem as though wc lived in Victo- 
rian times. The true modern age of sport is only beginning. 
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Get Set, Folks, 

Here Comes 
Tomorrow 

Is everybody ready? The far-out and yet-to-be ideas 
shown on these pages are the stuff Buck Rogers' 
dreams were made on — yet some are as close as 
television was 20 years ago. Kids who read Buck then 
have grown up and are really flying without wings 
and setting up housekeeping under the sea. The 
physicists are neck and neck with the fantasists, 
and by the time today's kindergarten crowd is in 
college this will be the face of the world around us 


YOUR OWN POCKET ROCKET will be smaller and lighter than the hack-pack 
demonstrated here, once new fuels are developed. With it you can 
fly up mountains to ski down, or leave the office by the window. 





THE GADABOUT FLYING MACHINE actually is available right now, 
in Bensen Aircraft’s one-man Gyrocopter. It is sold 




in a do-it-yourself kit for $73’}. If you put it together 
right you will have a 2.50-pound, 72-hp craft that 


will take you to golf dates up to 700 miles away 
and bring you back to a landing on your own lawn. 






"43 NEAR O PINCH" — coach to back by infrared ray. The system 
Texas Instruments could set up has the coach 




speak into a tran<.mitler ihat converts his voice to hack. Helmet devices reconvert the signals and 

interception-prooi .‘signals beamed to the quarter- \vhi<*per them in his ear— a cinch, when rules permit. 



LONGEST REACH INTO THE FUTURE is this Grand Prix car of 1984, 
envisioned for us by the British firm of Rubery, 



The driver reclining chaise-longue fashion will have less to do at combat speed than any 
driver before him, but he will have to do that with extreme sensitivity: his ultrastream- 
lined racer will be faster on the straights (perhaps 250 mph) and through the corners than 
anything we have known. This concept is not casual doodling but a serious projection of 
trends in the making. Rubery, Owen's Research Director Peter Spear, viewing gas turbines 
as the logical successor to piston engines, has incorporated (wo turbines (Nos. 3 and 6, 
fed by fuel tank at 4), reasoning that (wo small units rather than one large one would 
aid streamlining and weight distribution. Engine power is taken hydraulically through a 
power divider (5) and thence to each of the four wheels. Final propulsion is by small 
hydrostatic motors, one in each wheel hub. This concept assumes an automatic trans- 
mission, supplanting the conventional gearbox, of such sophistication that the driver is in 
the proper gear for any given road situation. A robust power output on the order of 600 hp 
necessitates four-wheel drive; conventional rear drive could not deliver power fully. 
Four-wheel steering (note wheel attitudes above and in bird's-eye view at right) potentially 
gives belter handling than front-wheel s(eenng only, and the time-honored steering wheel 
is replaced by electronic hand controls (2), one for each hand. Foot pedals in nose of 
car (1) control acceleration and braking. Unusual width of tires is for increased traction. 




Owen & Co. The car can be foreseen in specific have not yet been invented, "if we had them, 

detail (below) though certain vital elements we'd be driving the car now," says Rubery, Owen. 






THE CITY UNDER THE SEA is no mythical Atlantis but a practicality 
scheduled for construction off tiny Beef Island in 
the Caribbean. It is a hotel that stresses fun in, on 
and especially under the water. Individual suites 


(r/g/itJ are half above and half under the waterline, 
and long glass passageways wander about near the 
bottom. Cuests can sunbathe in unfiltered sunlight 
on a topside deck off the lobby, but a dining and 


cocktail pavilion— to be completed sometime next 
year — sits on the edge of an undersea coral cliff 
f/oreground^. All this is in the very near future, 
though reservations are not yet being accepted. 





It I 



UNDERWATER DRAG RACING will be a reality when Dimitri Rebi- 
koff’s Pegasus, developed for U.S. Navy frogmen, 




IS avnibhk' commercially. Its (o/> speed is an ap- 
parently modest 4 mph, but that is about the maxi- 


mum a scuba diver can tolerate because of water 
resistance. Its ranf’e, however, is a lengthy 16 miles- 






HERE COMES TOMORROW 


ALL-OUT ADVENTURERS will climb rocks or go exploring, 
even underwiKer, in lightweight suits wired for heat, air- 
conditioning and shortwave radio. Colored a vivid orange, 
the garments will have their own built-in oxygen supply. 


Speciil PioJkIj Oivu'M if TIm Nttiwtl bnriDf Co.. Billg.. M4. 



Balilmore 
Los Angeles 


FACTS FOR FUTURE SPORTSMEN 



THE ROCKET BELT was invented by Bell 
Acrosystcms Company Engineer Wen- 
dell F. Moore and is being developed by 
Bell for use by the U.S. Army in tactical 
and rescue missions. It was first flown in 
1961. and though it is still in the experi- 
mental and demonstration stage it now 
has a range of 850 feet at speeds up to a 
fairly startling 60 mph and has attained 
heights of 60 feet. The "belt" actually is a 
formfiiting fiber-glass corset that carries 
the 125-pound propulsion system. The 
fuel used is hydrogen peroxide, stored in 
tanks harnessed to the back. 

THE GYROCOPii-R Ordinarily requires 300 
feet or more for takeoff and about 40 
feet for landing, but its inventor, Igor 
Bensen of Raleigh. N.C., sells an added- 
power unit for S450 that makes the craft 
airborne in 100 feet. Another accesstiry 
will be available soon that will enable the 
gyrocopter to hover and thus make verti- 
cal lakcolfs and landings. The two-blade 
rotor has a diameter of 20 feet. Maximum 
speed is 85 mph and cruising speed is 
60, To date, nearly 350 gyrocopters have 
been built, registered and licensed. 

tHt INERARfcD COM MUMCA i tO\ SY.STtM 

is technically feasible today, according 
to Texas Instruments Incorporated of 
Dallas. Ihough the prime advantage of 
such a system would be a highly selective 
beam that cannot be monitored or in- 
tercepted, the equipment could emit om- 
nidirectional signals as well, w hich would 
be useful in sports such as hunting, fish- 
ing or boating. 

IHfc GRAND I'RI.X RACING CAR is pHib- 

ably two dccaJc.s in the future, but Ru- 
bery, Owen & Co. is, in clfect, testing its 


anticipated components right now in the 
practical laboratory of present-day mo- 
tor sports competition. Its most highly 
regarded test tube is the famous Grand 
Pnx BRM racing car. 
iHt tiNDEHSEA HoiEi, designed by Wil- 
liam Sigal and .Associatc.s of San Juan. 
P.R. for a group of developers headed 
by Raymond Hurmeister, will cost ap- 
proximately S3 million to build. It will 
be prefabricated on land of concrete, 
glass, aluminum and plastic and then 
anchored to the necessary underwater 
foundations. There will be 4S rooms or 
suites. Wholly submerged areas will be 
prcssuri/cd against the weight of water. 
Well-marked undersea trails for .skin div- 
ers will have bubble cabanas at resting 
p<.>ints. 

rill t.NorRWATi R DRAG RACiR is really 
an underwater airplane, with rudder, ele- 
vators, propeller and two winglikcailcrons 
that allow it to bank. It is. however, rela- 
tively simple to operate. It runs on storage 
batteries and the top speed of 4 mph is 
the only speed: to slow down you turn 
the motor off. A commercial version may 
be available in 1965. 

THE iNviRONMEsr suir {opposite), con- 
ceived by Cloihing Designer Bob Beach, 
conibincs features of the astronauts’ 
space wear and the U.S. Navy exposure 
suit. The outer fabric consists of a layer 
of rubber laminated between layers of 
two-way-stretch Hclanca nylon. Another 
layer of plastic insulating foam contains 
healing and cooling units, nuking it an 
circciivc temperature stabiliser on Ever- 
est— or the Amazon. A layer of Acrilan 
material protects the skin. end 
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uiiidiia 

Philadelphia 
Richmond 
San Francisco 
Washington 

L J 


The cities that made Colt 45 
Malt Liquor famous 



a completely unique experience 




IUUS^ JR 


A TOUCH AND A TOOTH OF GOLD 

Pro basketball's Gus Johnson can be the game's next superstar. He is bursting with talent and drive, and 
all he has to overcome is a well-earned reputation for erratic behavior off court by MARK KRAM 


G us Johnson conics across like a Inyli 
note on a clarinet screaming in an 
cinpt> hall. He has a gold star pcrlectl> 
carved in the center ol one long from 
tooth, wears SX5 shoes. ( oniinenlal suits 
and a tiny hat that sits cricked on tlie 
buck ol’ his large head. I le is at once, in 
appearance and manner, the kinglish at 
a fish try and a lilile ho> on his knees- 
scared and wild-eyed —watching dice roll 
in an alley back home in Akron. .At the 
wheel of his new and purple Bonnev ille 
converiible, sartorially precise, his gold 
scar glittering ag.iinsi the sunlight and 
the car radio moaning ’'This is my heart, 
this IS my babv," he seems far removed 
from what he so easily might have been 
— a member in good standing of the sub- 
terranean world of sporadic, aimless la- 
bor and even more aimless delinquency. 

W ith the help of Samson, the people 
of Moscow, Idaho and a talent goaded 
by a monumental pride and ego. John- 
son has become a professional basket- 
ball player for the Baltimore Bullets. But 
to say that he is just a player is to say 
that Charlie Parker was just a saxophone 
placer. Johnson-- 6 feet 6 inches and 
meaner than hell, as the lyrics go in one 
of the nianv songs he sings of himself — 
is one of the most electric and multital- 
ented voung plavers ever to appear in 
the National Basketball Association. 
Johnson agrees with this description, 
j^nd he has company. Cincinnati Coach 
Jack McMahon calls him the best second- 
draft choice he has ever seen. St. Louis 
Owner Ben Kerner just shakes his head 
at the prospect of Johnson becoming 
better and opposing players arc lavish in 
their praise of him. "He has Llgiii Bay- 
lor's equipment, only he jumps better." 
says Wayne Embry of the Royals, Says 
San iTancisco'sNate riiLirmond; "John- 
son is the best all-round forward in the 
league. Bar none. .A couple of more inches 
in height and he vvoiild be unstoppable." 

It is easy to picture Johnson reacting 
to these comments. Cirinning and slap- 


ping his knee, he would shout: "(Jh 
yeah, oh yeah, babies, keep talkin'," h 
is this kind of recognition, more than 
the money and all the excesses th;ii gti 
with It. that Johnson seeks from haskei- 
ball. Lvervihing about him. from his 
gold star ("that cost S2t)t). man"! to his 
style of play, is calculated to draw the 
attention with which he feeds his insati- 
able egoism. "Man, what I like best." 
says (ills, "is when I’m playin' in Balti- 
more and them fans start yellin'. 'Sock ii 
to 'em. Gus. sock it to ’em. baby!’ " l.ast 
year, when the Bullets were at home, a 
recorded sound of a rifle shot would 
whistle through the arena whenever a 
Bullet made a dunk shot. "When I 
dunked that hall and heard that shot for 
the first time," he says, "I said to myself, 
oh. oh. Gus. Somebody done gotchya. 
But. man. that was sweet music. It sure 
did make me feel good inside." 

Johnson is always on the provsl for 
recognition, no matter how slight. One 
day recently in St. Louis he called a 
friend on the phone. "Hey baby." he 
said, "you play pool? Gus is lonely this 
alicrnoon. and he'd like to play a little." 
The friend said yes, he did play a game 
now and then and would be glad to ac- 
commodate lonely Gus. They took a cab 
to a poolroom, and Gus insisted on pay- 
ing the fare. 

V\’iihin an hour Gus had cleaned hix 
friend of S? after seven rounds of eight 
ball. "Man, took at that," he said. "And 
I ain't done any shootin' in a long lime." 
Suddenly an expression of boredom 
crossed his face. "I'll tell ya what." he 
said. "I'll let you pul all your balls in 
the pockets except one. that big. old 
black one there. Just knock that one in. 
I'll keep ail mine on the table, and wc'll 
play double or nothin'. What ya think 
of that?" The friend thought a moment 
and then said no. 

"All right then." Gus said quickly 
"I'll play ya one-handed. Double or 
nothin'. What ya think of that?” 


Tile friend agreed. Gus ran the table, 
one-handed, and laughed all -the wav 
home. If the victim had asked for his 
money back, (ius would have obliged. 
rhe money did not matter. "Gus. you 
sure do make Gus feel good inside." he 
cackled. "Look at the way you jacked 
up that man's jaw. Shame on ya. Gus." 

On the surface Johnson appears to lie 
the embodiment of every stereotyped 
Negro eharaeter in every bad mov ie. His 
language is vintage Southland updated 
with thick strains of Birdland bop talk. 
Money is "long green." ehulings and 
pigs' feet is "soul food," and then there 
are the "rocks.” "What’s a rock?" he 
squeals, and then, pointing to his skin, 
he says in a deep voice: “Man, a rock 
is a member. One of us.” But there is it 
lot of Northern slick to the Old South 
in Johnson, and he delights in being un- 
derestimated on first encounter. In pri- 
vate conversation a different Johnson 
emerges. Ihe forced humor fades, the 
speech changes abruptly; inflection di- 
minishes and each word is hammered 
out with brisk eiuincialion. He talks 
soberly of the talent he must compete 
against, and he betrays doubts about his 
ow n ability . .Above all, he is still not sure 
he has made it across the thin line that 
separates Gus Johnson of central Akron 
from Gus Johnson of the NBA. 

" There is this thing about Johnsi'ii." 
says a Bullet oflicial. ‘"'tou can't be 
around him very long withoiii getting 
this peculiar feeling that something 
tragic is going to happen to him, and 
that one day Gus will suddenly be out 
of the league. Maybe it's that childlike 
quality about him that makes you feel 
this way. But you just feel he is very 
capable of blowing it all overnight." 

Johnson came close to "blowing it 
all" while he was still very young. One 
of six children, he was raised in central 

COMING ON STRONG. Johnson llushcs big 

sinile illuminaled by his gold star incisor. 
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JOHNSON 


Akron amid the decay and despair of a 
ghetiolike slum. At 1 7. despite persistent 
policing by his parents, he knew every 
bartender in the neighborhood by name 
and c\ery murk in every pool room. 
School was an annoyance: it cramped 
his style. ‘'Despiie my ways," says Jolin- 
son. "1 never got into any real bad trou- 
ble in Akron. I Just drifted around. 
Nothing mattered cveept basketball and 
the Bible. I used to read the Bible all the 
time. I still do. I'm real big on .Samson. 
He's helped me a lot. I suppose. He 
stimulates me." Somehow Johnson man- 
aged to stay in schinvl. and he hccame 
one of the finest high school players ever 
turned out in the state. He then went to 
the L'niversity of . Akron but, still aimless, 
soon dropped out. After a year of AAU 
basketball he moved on to Boise Junior 
College and then transferred to the L'ni- 
versity of Idaho. "I wasn't too keen on 
going out there to Idaho." he says. 
’There weren't any colored people out 
there, and I didn't know how they'd 
take me. I guess 1 went out tliere with a 
chip on my shoulder, but I wasn't there 
long before I could feel the dilTercnce. 
Tile people welcomed me, they made me 
believe in myself. There wasn't any preju- 
dice. and 1 felt I belonged. .After I was 
there. I went back home one summer. I 
didn't feel like 1 belonged to tliat old 
life in Akron anymore. " 

Johnson was a hnlliant performer in 
his one year at lilaluu he was the na- 
tion's second leading reboundcr and av- 
eraged lypointsa game. In Moscow they 
still talk about Johnson stufTing a shot 
with one hand, catching the ball with 
the other and handing it to a startled 
referee. Nevertheless it is a toss-up 
whether his coach. Joe Cipriano, was 
relieved or disconsolate when Johnson 
decided to forgo his final year of eligibil- 
ity to sign with the Bullets, (ius brought 
Idalui national recognition, but he was 
a source of continual anxiety to Cip- 
nano, who never knew what his star 
would be doing next oil' flic court. Ciiis 
was not known for cracking his books, 
and he bnike every training rule Cipriano 
established. He did not really strive to 
be unmanageable: it was Just his, nature. 
Central Akron was still bubbling below 
the surface. 

When Johnson reported to the Bullet 
camp at f-ort Meade. Md. in I96.J, Bob 
Leonard, then the Baltimore coach, took 
one look at him in action and muttered 
something that sounded like "incredi- 




hic." He staricd Johnson at forward with 
rare instructions for a rookie: "Get me 
1 5 rebounds a game plus 12 or 15 points, 
and play me a lot of defense." Johnson 
did the job. He averaged i 7.} points and 
12.2 rchot/nd.s per game in hk first year 
and emerged as one of the best defensive 
players in the league. Now 26 and in his 
second year. Johnson appears well on the 
way to becoming a genuine superstar, 
the goal he has set for himself. 1 le is the 
sesenth leading scorer in the NBA. with 
a 20.6 average, and is fast becoming a 
complete player. His jump shot and hook 
from 10 feet out are remarkabh accurate, 
but it is under the boards that his best 
game unfolds. Strong, quick and blessed 
with great jumping ability, he is a tough 
man to beat to the ball. Says Wayne 
Embry, “He's the only player I’ve ever 
seen go up for a rebound, take the ball 
at his waist and still dunk it before he 
comes down to the lloor." Others spetik 
of his strength and speed, but all end up 
talking about his jumping. Jay Arnette 
of the Royals says, "Johnson is driving 
down the lloor for a layup this one time, 
and w hen he gets to the fouf fine he takes 
olT into the air. I’m sitting on the bench. 
1 look at Bud Olsen and we both chuckle. 
Ha-ha. we're telling each other, this is 
one time old Gus took olf too soon. 
We're still snickering when Johnson, still 
in the air. dunks the ball. None of us on 
the bench could believe what we'd seen." 
(Recently, in St. l.ouis. he went up in 
similar fashion, tore the rim off the bas- 
ket and shattered the glass backboard.) 

Despite these talents, Johnson gets his 
biggest kicks from playing defense. Oc- 
casionally he will get boxed out on a re- 
bound. especially by Bob Pettit, or he 
will be caught holding, but he is a solid 
defender— tenacious and with a Hair for 
the sensational. The latter now and then 
gets him into trouble. He purposely will 
give an opponent a step advantage, then 
recover to make a spectacular block. 
Jerry l.ucas. who has clashed with John- 
son in many a duel, says: "He's tough on 
defense because he's so strong. He uses 
his hands a lot. To a referee it might look 
as if he's Just resting his hands on an op- 
ponent. But the guy's so strong his hands 
are almost as clfective us an iron bar 
when it comes to keeping you from driv- 
ing for the basket." When Johnson was 
a rookie he requested pictures of till the 

HIGH ABOVE evcrvoiic. not unusual for 
him, Johnson roboiinds .ijj.iinsi the Celtics. 


players he would be guarding during the 
season so that he could prepare himself 
mentally by staring at their likenesses. 
At first erratic on- defense because he 
was unfamiliar witli their moves, he now 
speaks eontidenl]\ of his problems. 

On Pettit; "He's a great back-door 
m;in. Overplay him tind he'll go hchind 
you. He works olT a lot of picks, and he 
is predictable. Good hands and strong. 
He's also llie most protected player in 
the league. You can't touch him. He's 
more trouble than anybody.'' 

On Baylor: "Completely unpredict- 
able. He has all the moves and a lot of 
tricks. He doesn't need a pick. His fa- 
vorite move is the yo-yo — he backs in 
dribbling until he moves you to where 
he wants you. and then he turns and 
pops a jump shot. You have to play him 
loose, so yoti can sag on his jump, and 
try to grab the ball in the air." 

On Lucas; "Play Lucas nose to nose. 
Great shooter. Circat reboundcr. He is 
not a good driver. Strictly an inside 
game. You got to belt him now and then. 
He doesn't like to get hit." 

Johnson's di'sfi'ke for Lucas I's easily 
apparent, and it is deeper than mere 
envy. Lucas, white, a good student, a 
celebrated .All-America from a national 
collegiate power, represents all that John- 
son was not and is not, In Ohio. Lucas 
and Johnson were playing prep basket- 
ball at the same lime; Lucas shoved 
Johnson to the background. The two 
entered the NB.A as rookies at the same 
time: Lucas joined the Royals to a chorus 
of trumpet blasts. Johnson was little 
known after one year of college ball, 
l.ucas was voted Rookie of the Year, 
Johnson was second. "I gel annoyed w iih 
people comparing us all the time." says 
Johnson. "I have to show Lucas all the 
time." 

"This guy.” says Bullet Coach Buddy 
Jeannette, "doesn't have to worry about 
Lucas or anybody except himself. He can 
be a superstar if he wants to be. but you 
know what his big ambition is now? 
Ciei this. He wants to retire at 30! I told 
him. ‘Gus. you keep playing like this and 
they won't let you out of the league when 
you're 30, because they'll be throwing 
money at you.' '' 

"Yeah. man. comes 30 and I goes into 
business," says Johnson, his face con- 
torted in laughter, that gold star glitter- 
ing against the sunlight as he drives along 
—a million miles from the way things 
were, but just a wrong turn back, eno 




BOWL 
EXPOSURE 
IS GROWING 
LONGER 

. . . and pleasanter and easier as TV gets deep- 
er into year-end football coverage than ever 
before. This year for the first time all eight 
major bowls will be televised, and with almost 
no overlapping. Except for two hectic hours on 
New Year's Day (2 to 4 p.m. E.S.T.). armchair 
adepts who had mastered the art of switching 
from the Orange to the Sugar to the Cotton 
without ever missing a touchdown will hardly 
get a chance to warm up before their work is 
done and they are sailing smoothly to the final 
goal line at 11 p.m. ( E.S. T.). Well, perhaps not 
exactly smoothly. Wives who sulked through 
six straight hours in the past are going to be 
mutinous at the end of nine, which is how long 
it will take to get through the New Year’s Day 
schedule. The games will be worth watching, 
though, particularly the Orange Bow! at night 
between Alabama and Texas. SI picks the win- 
ners ( right) and on the next pages explores the 
labyrinthine world of bowl-picking committees. 


ORANGE 

1 

JAN. 1 

MIAMI 

7:45 P.M, (E.S.T.)NBC 

COTTON 

JAN. 1 

DALLAS 

1;45 P.M. (E.S-T )CBS 

ROSE 

JAN, 1 

PASADENA 

4:45 P.M, (E.S.T.) NBC 


SUGAR 

JAN. 1 

NEW ORLEANS 

1:45P,M, (E.S.T.)NBC 


§ 

BLUEBONNET 

m 

DEC. 19 

HOUSTON 

3:30 P.M, (E.S.T.) ABC 


JAN. 2 

JACKSONVILLE 

2 P.M. (E.S.T.) ABC 


DEC. 26 

EL PASO 

4 P.M. (E.S.T.) NBC 

LIBERTY 

DEC. 19 

ATLANTIC CITY 

12:30 P.M. (E.S.T.)NBC 


] 
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TEAMS AND COACHES 

ALABAMA (10-0) 

Bear Bryant 

TEXAS (9 1) 

Darrell Royal 

PLAYERS TO WATCH 

ALABAMA 

Joe Namath, QB (12) 

Wayne Freeman, G (71) 

Steve Bowman, FB (25) 

TEXAS 

Tommy Nobis. G (60) 

Ernie Koy, HB (23) 

Phil Harris. HB (25) 

THE CHOICE 

Football's strictest fundamentals, blocking and tackling, will be 
displayed perhaps as never before. Quickness, aggressiveness 
and pride are stern traits of both teams. Texas has stronger 
running and more overall experience. With Namath's passes. 

Alabama has the ability to strike more quickly. But dangerous 
underdog Texas rarely gives up the easy touchdown, texas 

ARKANSAS (10-0) 

Frank Broyles 

NEBRASKA (9-1) 

Bob Devaney 

ARKANSAS 

Ronnie Caveness. LB (55) 

Jerry Lamb, E (88) 

Ken Hatfield, HB(46) 

NEBRASKA 

Larry Kramer, T (75) 

Kent McCloughan, HB (32) 

Frank Solich, FB (45) 

Arkansas, which dethroned national champion Texas and shut 
out its opponents m live succeeding games, is a team with a hid- 
den weapon: Ken HaUield. who led the nation in punt returns 
three straight years, fhere are also passing and a rugged ground 
defense. Nebraska has speed in the backfield but a less imagi 
native offense. It also played a weaker schedule. Arkansas 

MICHIGAN (8-1) 

Bump Elliott 

OREGON STATE (8-Z) 

Tommy Prothro 

MICHIGAN 

Bob Timberlake, QB (28) 

Bill Yearby. T (75) 

Carl Ward, HB(t9) 

OREGON STATE 

Paul Brothers. QB (19) 

Jack O'Billovich. LB (55) 

Len Ffkelich. E (85) 

Michigan opened up its attack this year and won the Big Ten 
title. The person most responsible was Quarterback Bob Tim- 
berlake. a player who. as the saying goes, "can't do any- 
thing real well except beat you." State is a resourceful 
team, and it has Paul Brothers, uncelebrated nationally but 
only a step behind Timberlake a significant step. Michigan 

LSU (7-2-1) 

Charlie McClendon 

SYRACUSE (7-3) 

Ben SchwatUwalder 

LSU 

Pat Screen, QB (12) 

Remi Prudhomme, 6 (67) 

Ruflin Rodrigue, T (51) 

SYRACUSE 

Floyd Little, HB (44) 

Jim Nance, FB (35) 

Wally Mahle, Q6(19) 

One never knows about Syracuse. The running game, featuring 

Floyd Little, can be overwhelming when everything clicks. But 
three times Syracuse lost to lesser opponents. Defense-minded 

LSU thrives against running teams. So does Syracuse, but it is 
miserable on pass defense. The issue, thus, is whether or not 

LSU can put together a pass or two. It probably can. lsu 

MISSISSIPPI (5-4-1) 

Johnny Vaught 

TULSA (8-2) 

Glenn Dobbs Jr. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jim Weatherly. QB (12) 

Stan Hindman. G (67) 

Allen Brown, E (80) 

TULSA 

Jerry Rhome. QB (17) 

Howard Twilley, E (81) 

Willie Townes, T (73) 

For students of wide-open play, this will be the best game of 
them all. It will be especially interesting if Mississippi takes 
little-known Tulsa lightly. Tulsa's Jerry Rhome broke 18 na- 
tional passing records, and his moving target, Howard Twilley. 
broke a few more. But these were not made against teams as 
formidable as the ball-controlling Rebels. Mississippi 

FLORIDA STATE (8-1-1) 

Bill Peterson 

OKLAHOMA (6-3-1) 

Comer Jones 

FLORIDA STATE 

Steve Tensi, QB (13) 

Fred Biletnikott, HB(25) 

Jim McDowell, LB (63) 

OKLAHOMA 

Jim Grisham, FB (45) 

Ralph Neely. T (77) 

Lance Rent:el. HB (38) 

Florida State, inching toward the big time for years, has at last 
arrived. Waiting there, however, is Oklahoma, which is more 
than anxious to atone for a disappointing season. State will dis- 
cover that the Sooners' manpower is too much for either Steve 

Tensi's passes or Fred Biletnikoff's amazing catches and that 

Jim Grisham and Lance Rentzel are tough to stop. Oklahoma 

TEXAS TECH (6-3-1) 

J. T. King 

GEORGIA (6-3-1) 

Vince Dooley 

TEXAS TECH 

Donny Anderson, HB (44) 

Tom Wilson, QB (13) 

Jim Zanios, FB (31) 

GEORGIA 

Jim Wilson, T (80) 

Ray Rissmiller, T (70) 

Preston Ridlehuber, QB (12) 

Two of the finest coaching jobs of the season were performed 
by J. T. King at Texas Tech and Vince Dooley at Georgia. Georgia 
has two of the best tackles anywhere in Jim Wilson and Ray 
Rissmiller. and Tech's Donny Anderson, who finds endless new 
ways of getting over or through defenses, is one of the year's 
outstanding runners Expect a close game. texas tech 

WEST VIRGINIA (7-3) 

Gene Corum 

UTAH (8-2) 

Ray Nagel 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Allen McCune. QB (12) 

Milt Clegg, E (85) 

Bill Sullivan. E(81) 

UTAH 

Roy Jefferson. E (80) 

Allan Jacobs. FB (36) 

Ron Coleman, HB (25) 

West Virginia, which came on with a rush to win its last four 
games, unfortunately yields loo many points— 179 in 10 games. 

And lacking good runners, the Mountaineers depend heavily 
upon Allen McCune's passing. This will hurt against Utah, which 

1$ exceptionally good on pass defense. And the Ules like to run 
which will hurt the weak West Virginia defense, too. UTAH 
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BOWL EXPOSURE 




THE TEAMS AND HOW THEY GOT THERE 


Before the hoopla of the holiday games begins, there is plenty of fancy stepping as organizing committees 
maneuver for the choice pairings that will draw crowds and please TV sponsors by DAN JENKINS 


T he point has never really been stressed, 
but college foolbull's giddiest passion, 
the bowl game, was originated before 
the airplane, the wireless, the Panama 
Canal, the New York subway, the San 
Francisco earthquake and the Republic 
ofCuba. It dates from Jan. I. 1902. when 


Stanford played Michigan in the first 
Rose Bow l in Pasadena. Since that happy 
occurrence there have been almost as 
many bowl games invented as there are 
flowers, fruit, natural resources and sci- 
entific phenomena— Sugar. Orange. Cot- 
ton. Bluebonnet, Pecan, Tangerine. Ga- 


tor, Mineral Water, Sun, Gem. Liberty. 
Camellia, Copper. Oil and Missile, for 
example. Not all of them are considered 
major, and not all have endured. But 
the eight big ones that have not only 
lasted but now nourish, thanks to tele- 
vision, have entered into such an ulcer- 

lOnlinueJ 




BOWL exposure .. 



ous era of promotion that the manly art 
of team-getting has become as competi- 
tive as what happens after a kickoff. 

For a lot of years the Rose Bowl had 
it easy. A team from the West Coast met 
an opponent of national eminence, and 
this constituted California's idea of a 
U.S.championship. Then in the '308 came 
the Orange Bov*! in Miami, the Sugar 
Bow 1 in New Orleans, the Cotton Bowl in 
Dallas and the Sun Bowl in El Paso, to 
be followed by the Gator Bowl in Jack- 
sonville in the '40s and the Bluebonnet 
and Liberty bowls in the '50s. The strug- 
gle for top teams was on. The Rose Bowl 
simplified its situation after World War 
II by luring the Big Ten into a tie-up 
that is continually renewed. The Cotton 
Bowl has to search for only one team 
since the Southwest Conference cham- 
pion is always the host. But no other 
agreements exist today. This year, there- 
fore. seven major bowls were in need of 
13 college teams for the games that arc 
scheduled from Dec. 19 through Jan. 2. 

The search began when the regular 
season was scarcely half completed. In 
fact, when Notre Dame took the field at 
South Bend for its fifth game, two Sugar 
Bowl representatives were in the press 
box. And when Notre Dame won, an 
oft'er was made. New Orleans wanted 
Notre Dame even if the Irish finished with 
a 5-5 record. One week later in Philadel- 
phia, as Notre Dame prepared to play 
Navy. some very un-Notre Dame and un- 
Navy people were in the stadium wear- 
ing orange shins and white Stetson 
hats. They were from the Orange Bowl. 
Mianii wanted Notre Dame as badly as 
New Orleans did. 

There were several reasons why. and 
the least important of them to the spon- 
sors— though certainlya bonus — was the 
fact that Notre Dame then looked like the 
best team in the nation. The more im- 
portant reasons were that Notre Dame 
would insure a huge TV audience, would 
guarantee a true intcrscctional pairing 
and would bring a large following of 
supporters into the city — a situation al- 
ways vastly admired by local booster 
clubs and the chambers of commerce, the 
people generally responsible for the bowl 
game in the first place. 

The [■‘crfcct pairing, every fan in the 
country agreed at the time, would have 
been Notre Damcagainst Alabama or Ar- 
kanstts — a true playoff for the national 
championship, such as last year's Texas- 
Navy game in Dallas. "\\c can get Ala- 


bama if we can gel Notre Dame,'' said 
an Orange Bowl oflleial when the two 
teams arrived at 7-0 records. "And we 
have a good chance for Notre Dame. 
There's a gentleman in Miami who's 
given the .school about $9 million, and 
he's helping us out," 

The gentleman did not go so far as to 
take back his money, and Notre Dame, 
apparently financially indeiiendent. fi- 
nally announced that it was not inter- 
ested in a postseason game. 

Next to Notre Dame, the most wanted 
team was Alabama, which kept trailing 
the Irish in the rankings. The Crimson 
Tide could choose among the Orange. 
Sugar. Cotton— even the Sun Bowl, if 
Coach Bear Brvant decided he wanted 
to see a bulllight in tl Paso's neighbor, 
Juarez. But having played in the Sugar 
Bowl last season, and perhaps prefer- 
ring Miami's entertainment attractions 
over those of Dallas— beaches, boats, 
horses. grc> hounds, jai alai and fishing 
versus going to the movies- Bryant said 
Alabama wanted a "change of scenery" 
and. with two games remaining, unofii- 
cially accepted the Orange Bowl, 

At this point it was no trouble for 
Miami to gel an opponent for Alabama. 
One of the consolations the University of 
Texas received for barely losing to Ar- 
kansas, and thereby missing another un- 


defeated season, was that Coach Dar- 
rell Royal's Longhorns were freed from 
the Colton Bowl for the first time in 
four years. And remembering his last 
trip to the Sugar Bowl when many Tex- 
ans complained publicly of pricc-goug- 
ing. Royal had strong Miami leanings. 
In turn, the Orange Bowl fell that Texas 
was, after Notre Dame, the next most 
glamorous team available. With one 
game remaining. Texas accepted. 

Once a bowl attraction is set. officials 
always go into a late-season sweat over 
the won-lost records of the teams. 

”l watched the Alabama-Auburn 
game on TV on Thanksgiving Day," 
said Ernie Seiler, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Orange Bowl, "When Au- 
burn was leading 7 6 at the half. I also 
heard Texas and Texas A&M were tied 
7-7. It sure was a long half time. Then 
I heard Texas was only ahead 13-7 and 
1 thought, 'My God. a touchdown can 
heat us.' You gel a lot of ulcers when 
you have two teams like that." 

There was a lime when the Sugar 
Bowl ranked second only to the Rose 
Bowl in prestige. It began to slip sever- 
al years ago as the Cotton and Orange 
bowls became better promotions and of- 
fered as much, if not more, money to the 
visiting teams. Also the bowl suITcred 
because of New Orleans’ racial ban. For 


6 $ 


the past eight years the Sugar Bo\^l has 
had all-southern pairings, five times be- 
ing forced to accept the Southwest Con- 
ference runner-up as one of its attrac- 
tions and only three times over that span 
managing to obtain the Southeastern 
Conference champion. 

New Orleans can now report cheerful- 
ly that its racial ban no longer is in ef- 
fect. And NBC is delighted with this 
year's game — LSU against Syracuse. 
Neither team is a champion of its area, 
but the inlersectional flavor is there, and 
this means more viewers on TV than the 
Sugar Bowl has had recently. Sponsors 
of the New Orleans game certainly tried 
to arrange as attractive a match as the 
Orange and Cotton had but without 
luck- In succession, after Notre Dame, 
they sought Alabama. Texas and Ne- 
braska. The last blow they suffered was 
Nebraska's decision to meet Arkansas 
in Dallas, a game that will make more 
sense than most, since n will be a battle 
of conference champions, the Southwest 
against the Big Eight. 

Striving to please the network, the 
Sugar Bowl then took Syracuse and pre- 
pared a release to be issued to the press 
after the Syracuse- West Virginia game. 
A line forethought, but unfortunately 
the release credited Syracuse with an 
K-2 record, which it would have had if 
only it had beaten West Virginia. 

Obviously, the larger, older, more es- 
tablished bowls gel first choice of the 
best available teams. They not only pay 
more money, they offer more prestige 
and. in such cases as Miami and New 
Orleans, provide a more exotic range of 
entertainment for the fans who will fol- 
low the teams. Games such as the Ga- 
tor Bowl, the Bluebonnet, the Sun and 
the Liberty (which has now become an 
unusual indoor affair for Atlantic City's 
Convention Hall) are obligated to await 
the leftovers. 

Sometimes the leftovers arc pretty 
good. The Gator Bowl, for example, has 
never suffered. It has benefited from 
such tine meetings as Tennessce-Texas 
A&M, Arkansas-Gcorgia Tech and 
riorida-Penn Stale at limes when those 
teams were among the country's best. 
Neither has the Bluebonnet Bowl, which 
IS played in the best physical plant of 
them all. the handsome, comfortable. 
TO.OOO-seat Rice Stadium. The Bluebon- 
net has enjoyed Texas-Alabama. Mis- 
souri-Cicorgia Tech and Baylor-LSU 
when those teams were almost as hoi 


as the ones which nosed them out for the 
championships in their conferences. 

After a lot of infighting for teams this 
season the Gator Bowl landed on all 
fours. George Olsen, executive director 
of the Ciaior. kept Penn State, Cicorgia 
Tech and Georgia dangling, then quiet- 
ly and skillfully enticed big-name Okla- 
homa to Jacksonville to meet little-name 
riorida State, a school which gives the 
Gator almost a (rue home team. 

The Bluebonnet usually is interested 
in the Southwest runner-up. and since 
Chairman Lou Hassell is a close friend 
of Coaches Bryant and Royal. Houston 
was actually the second choice of both 
Texas and Alabama. But the Bluebon- 
net missed those. It may havea line game 
anyhow, which should delight the 15.- 
000 school kids who get in free, cour- 
tesy of a charity-minded businessmen's 
club. Tulsa and Ole Miss, a couple of 
cautionicss, offense-minded teams, will 
play. Even in a bad year .Mississippi 
looks good, and Tulsa's Jerry Rhome 
gives the Bluebonnet the U.S. passing 
champion for the -second straight year (it 
was Baylor's Don Trull in l%3). Both 
schools are within 600 miles of Houston 
— driving distance -and the loyal fol- 
lowers are expected to pour in. "When 
Tulsa was announced. " said Art Ma- 
honey. sales manager of Houston's 
Sheraton-Lmcoln Hotel, "we had 35 im- 
mediate reservations from Tulsa people, 
plus a cocktail party for 100 booked for 
the night before the game." 

With all of the eight major bowls on 
national television, the linancial rewards 
arc quite decent, to understate the case. 
The lake-home pay ranges from the 
S207,000 that Alabama and Texas each 
will receive from Miami to the S50.000 
that West Virginia and Utah will get 
from the Liberty. The amount with 
which the schools actually can leave 
town is something else. The cost of tak- 
ing a team and band to a postseason 
game naturally depends on how much 
travel is involved, the length of the stay, 
the locale, what sort of rates are provid- 
ed and how many w ives and friends can 
stow away. 

One important result of television's 
impact on the bowl .scene is the sched- 
uling. There was a lime when every game 
was played on Jan. 1 and the time of 
the kickoff did not matter. Came tele- 
vision. and the game times not only be- 
gan to be staggered but the promoters 
of new bowls sought other dates. For 


cvample. the only reason the Bluebon- 
net and Liberty howls arc scheduled <.’n 
or around Dec. 19 every year is lo insure 
TV. The only reason the Sun is scheduled 
for Dec. 26 and the Gator on Jan. 2 is for 
TV'- And the Orange will he played at 
night for the first lime, purely because 
NBC wants lo televise three games— the 
Sugar. Rose and Orange —in succession. 

Bowl games thus have become pawns 
of the nciwork.s. but thetr real value is 
more accurately judged by the players 
and fans who participate. It is a rare 
pairing that can excite the teams and 
their enthusiasts beyond the level of any 
normal inlersectional contest. And most 
coaches feel the quality of play is slighi- 
ly below’ that of the regular season be- 
cause of the layoff before bowl practice 
begins. 

But it is fun after all. a giant holiday 
and winter vacation combined- .And 
the sponsors have worked hard to sec 
that their promotions are well remem- 
hered. The players receive every con- 
ceivable son of souvenir, from watches 
to blankets to tie clasps to Stetson hats. 
Rose Bowl participants arc trundled 
onto buses and taken to movie studios. 
Disneyland. Marincland, Knott’s Berry 
Farm, often even to Palm Springs, In 
Miami the players arc welcomed free 
into the horse tracks, greyhound (racks, 
jaialai frontonsand nightclubs - coach- 
es permitting. There is an Orange Bowl 
navy, which consists of committee mem- 
bers with large boats who lake the ath- 
letes on sightseeing tours. There is a fish- 
ing tournament as well as a dunec at a 
country club. The Sugar Bowl whisks 
everyone through the French Onartcr. 
relying heavily on cuisine, notably the 
annual feast at Antoine's. In Houston 
next week the players will attend a bar- 
becue on a ranch, tour the new domed 
stadium, ride a boat up the Houston 
ship channel to the San Jacinto battle- 
field and be stuffed with seafood. In El 
Paso they also will have a ranch-style 
feast, a breakfast of liiu-wx loiicheros. 
will hear the hoofbeats of a sheriff's pos- 
se at every turn and will attend the Sun 
Carnival bullfight in old Juarez. The 
Gator Bowl will cart Us visitors off on 
a tour of St- Augustine and an alligator 
farm. 

Sometime, in the midst of all this, a 
few football games will be played. But 
more important to the powers that now 
run the bowls, a lot of products will be 
advertised on the tube. end 
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PEOPLE 


When ihose 19 Republican gov- 
ernors and govcrnors-eleci sal 
down to dinner in Colorado aft- 
er trying to decide whether to 
declare open season on Dean 
Burch, there vias only one thing 
to serve them: wild game. The 
game, or almost all of it. was 
shot or caught by Governor 
Jnlin l.ovc himself. ’’VVe served 
duck, pheasant, goose, antelope 
and trout." boasted Mrs. Love. 
"The antelope was the only thing 
John didn't provide. We ground 
up the one he shot for hambur- 
ger and sausage," 

The tiny Welsh village of Nanty- 
mocl hasn't gotten around to 
erecting a statue of its favorite 
son, l.ynn IJavics. winner of 
the Olympic broad jump, but it 
has the next best thing. Painted 
on the pavement of Commercial 
Street are two white lines placed 
exactly 26 feet 5Vi inches apart 
—the span of Davies’ winning 
jump. Naturally, all the village 
children— and even some grown- 
ups— arc having a go at the rec- 
ord, and leaping figures have be- 
come commonplace on Naniy- 
mod's main street (helow). Not 
insensible to the implied tribute. 
Davies is al-sti a mite apprehen- 
sive. "I wouldn't he at all sur- 
prised if somebody broke a leg," 
he says. 


A kind man but a just one. 
Lefty Gome 2 didn’t want to be 
mean, he just wanted to set the 
record straight about his old 
friend .loe DiMaggio. Jt>e. said 
Lefty in a reminiscent mood the 
other day, was a grand guy and 
deserving of every honor he ever 
got on the ball held but as a 
fisherman the Joltcr was a com- 
plete fraud. DIMaggio — said 
Gome/ — claimed to be the son 
of a fisherman and the descend- 
ant of generations of fishermen. 
He claimed to have been raised 
on Fisherman's Wharf and to 
ow n a seafood restaurant on the 
Wharf. Yet when he. Gome?, 
linally got DiMaggio to go fish- 
ing with hint, the mighty Clip- 
per turned out to be strictly 
from Mudvillc. He, Lefty Go- 
me?. even had to bait his hook 
for him. 

From now on. things won't be 
the same for the wild animals 
of Luxemhoiirg and Saudi Ara- 
bia. The new rulers of these 
countries are both passionately 
fond of hunting. .lean-Benolt- 
Gull laumc-Robcrl-.\n toinc- 
Louis- Marie - .\doIplic- Marc 
d'.Aviano, Prince of Bourbon 
dc Parma, Duke of Nassau and 
Grand Duke of Luxembourg, is 
a shy man until he gets a gun in 
his hands. Then he is a terror. 


As for His Majesty Faisal ibii 
.Abdul Aziz al Saud. new King 
of Arabia, he would rather hunt 
antelope than strike oil. 

Harvey HaddU. Baltimore Ori- 
ole with a reputation as a trou- 
ble-shooting pitcher, shot him- 
self another kind of trouble last 
month. The trouble, to be specif- 
ic, was a biifTjilo. When a half- 
grown buffalo bull given to 
neighbor Gayle Lixkc by Ar- 
thur Godfrey went berserk near 
Springlield. Ohio, Locke did 
w hat many a panicked manager 
has done. He called in Haddix 
from the bullpen. Following a 
trail of gored cattle, Haddix 
cornered the bull near some 
woods and killed it with five 
shots — from a .22 caliber rifle. 

Concert Pianist Sir Francis Cas- 
sel has a racehorse named Raph- 
ael— which would be all right 
except for the fact that Raphael 
thinks he's a sea horse. Three 
times Cassel has raced Raphael 
at the royal track at Windsor, 
and three times Raphael has 
dived off the track into the River 
Thames, which flows alongside. 
Fach lime Cassel thought seri- 
ously of selling Raphael down 
the river — any river. Finally he 
decided to give the horse one 
more chance to prove he likes 


racing as much as swimming. 
Cassel entered Raphael in a 
handicap hurdle event at Bir- 
mingham in which the odds, 
understandably, were 100 to 8 
against him. Raphaciwon. There 
is. it should be noted, no water 
near the Birmingham track. 

When he isn't busy writing bills 
on everything from wilderness 
con.scrvaiion to atomic energy. 
New Mexico Senator Clinton 
.\ndcrson is a football fun, a di- 
rector of the Dallas Cowboys 
and an unofficial scout. Senator 
Anderson couldn't resist telling 
an Albuquerque football ban- 
quet that it was he who con- 
vinced Cowboy President Clint 
Murchison Jr. to sign New Mex- 
ico Fullback Don Perkins. As a 
.scout. Director Anderson is un- 
ofTiciaf, but the Cowboys arc 
.sorry when they ignore his rec- 
ommendations. After he tried 
without success to interest them 
in New Mexico State's Charley 
Johnson, Johnson became a fine 
quarterback for the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko made a bearlike at- 
tempt at humor while telling the 
U.N. General Assembly about 
the White House hot line. "To 
check the technical condition of 
the line," said Gromyko, "So- 
viet operators frequently trans- 
mit extracts from the Hunting 
Sketches by the 19th century 
Russian writer I. S. Turgenev. 
The Americans transmit the re- 
sults of baseball games." 

A fast wingback and hard-hit- 
ting center fielder in Chicago 
high schools, .Amerigo Marino 
was a candidate for a football 
scholarship al Northwestern, but 
he ended up studying music. 
Now he has been named con- 
ductor of the Birmingham Sym- 
phony Orchestra. "A conductor 
or coach can never get his or- 
chestra or team to do any more 
than he himself is putting out," 
said Marino last week. "An or- 
chestra, like a team, can easily 
spot a phony." 
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Jet National to the moon 




Where can you turn for a really great gift this year? 



here or here 


Give new light Vat 69 or Traditional Vat 69 

You could give one Vat 69. say the new light Vat GOLD — The first light Scotch of Classic Quality. It's a rare 
combination of modern taste and 100 years Scotch-blending experience. You could give the Vat 69 Tradi- 
tional. Very smooth, and like the GOLD, beautifully wrapped for the Holidays. Giving both Vats solves 
your problem. Of course, it does offer another one: does your friend send one or t^ “Thank You" notes? 




/Virginia Kraft 


Icssc Coleman Hunter Jr., who has 
been called J.C. for as long as he 
remembers, resembles a Texas tvcoon 
about as much as an air rifle does an 
elephant gun. He lives with his wife. 
Mary, and two children in a simple 
frame house in .Abilene, drives a ihree- 
yenr-oid Uuick and dresses in the style 
of early J.C. Penney. He is a deacon of 
the church and a Boy Scout leader who 
docs not drink, smoke, bet or brag, 
and the only ostentatious thing he has 
ever done, says a friend, is to plant two 
40-foot pecan trees in his bare front 
yard “because every house should 
have a tree.” But it so happens that 
slight, schoolmasterish J.C. owns- in 
addition to a few dozen oil \vells--all 
the elk in Texas as well as most of the 
mountain range on which they live. He 
also owns the stale's only trout stream, 
its highest peak and its most spectacu- 
lar canyon. I'.xen by Tc.xas standards 
this is hard to heat, but Hunter is work- 
ing on it. for more than a year he has 
Ivert frying lo i/nifc fhc entire fwpuia- 
lion of the U.S. out to his place. 

This is no gag or foolish fancy, as 
an impressive roster of government offi- 
cials is discovering. Behind Hunter's as- 
tonishing invitation is solid common 
sense and concern for tlie future. Hun- 
ter would like to see most of his 72.000- 
acrc spread turned into a national park 
so that everyone can share it with him. 
He may be about to get his wish; last 
year the ll-tncmber Advisory Board of 
the National Parks, Historic Sites, BuilJ- 
ings and .Monuments visited the area 
and recommended unanimously that it 
be made a park, and llie board's recom- 
mendation may well become law under 
the new Congress. 

The son of a Texas schoolteacher who 
founded the family fortune on little 
more than a set of textbooks and a pref- 
erence for work over sleep. J.C. Hunter 
was born in the mountain town of Van 
Horn (current pop. 1,95.^), sonic 30 
miles north of the Rio Cirande. His fa- 
ther had gone there fresh out of Howard 
Payne College to leach in the one-room 
school. Before long the elder Hunter 
was serving as county judge, working 
part-time in the bank and acquiring 
ranch properties as fast as he could get 
the collateral lo buy or lease them. 

If young J.C. was aware of papa's 
burgeoning bank balance, the knowledge 

. ..rilinucJ 



asks the 


An oH-rich Texan 
whole U. S. to visit 


The schoolmasterish outdoorsman shown above owns all of the elk 
in Texas as well as most of the mountain range on which they roam. 
If he gets his way, he will share both these treasures with the U.S. 
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NATURE 


RACING 

DECEMBER 26 THROUGH MARCH 11 



SANTA ANITA 


ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 

14 MILES FROM DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


ENJOY thorimghhrwl racing at tx’aiitifiil Santa Anita Park. Tntal 
estimat«l i)urses f<)r the season are $4,000,000 with four $100,000 races 
including the netc $125,000 San Juan Capistrano Handicap on closing 
day-an invitational classic for great grass-course .s|)Gcialists. 

YOU CAN order reser%'«*d seat.s by mail now. Send orders for tickets 
($1.30 each including tax) for any day of the sea.son. Enclo.se check 
or money order and mail to Ticket DeiJt.. Los Angeles Turf C’luh. 
.\rcadia, Calif. Aflmission to Grandstand or Club House is paid at llie 
track on the day you attend. 


DAILY FIRST RACE— 12:30 P.M. EVERY SATURDAY 

DOUBLE WEEKDAYS— 12:30 P.M. IN DEC. & JAN. 

1 :00 P.M. IN FEB. & MARCH 
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The Aqiiila STORMOSCOPE Combination Barometer 
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your eitl list. 10’t~ nch solid mahoRony case. 
2H times more pointer action for each baro- 
metric pressure chnnee. Also tells room tem- 
perature and humidity. 46501. 525.00, Taylor 
iDstrument Companies. Asheville. N. C. 
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Give ...so more will live 

HEART FUND 



was purely academic. He continued to 
trudge to school on foot. \s earing clothes 
as homespun as ever, earning spending 
money through his own labors. He was 
I4. in fact, before his father’s oil in- 
terests moved the family to the prairie 
city of Abilene. 200 miles away. And by 
that time the wiki Guadalupe Mountain 
country of West Texas had staked a per- 
manent claim on him. 

Throughout his higli school and col- 
lege years J.C. kept returning to 
the mountains, encouraged and often ac- 
companied by his father. Carlsbad Cav- 
erns. just over the New Mexico border, 
had recently been discovered, and Hun- 
ter Senior was influential in having it 
established as a national monument. He 
then turned his attention — and J.C.’s— 
south to the Guadalupes. 

Here, just under the border, is the 
most awesome and spectacular range of 
mountains in the slate of Texas. 1 or 
almost 100 miles their barren walls can 
be seen towering above the salt flats, ris- 
ing like stark sentinels out of the desert. 
The whole wedge-shaped Guadalupe 
Range is part of a giant barrier reef 
formed more than 225 million years ago 
beneath the Permian Sea. It has been 
described by the American Museum of 
Natural History as "the most extensive 
fossil organic reef known" and by less 
learned observers as the most magmiiccnl 
sight in the Southwest. 

At the point of the wedge is 11 Capi- 
lan. This sheer limestone cliff. 8.078 feel 
high, is the best known natural monu- 
ment in Texas, as well as a familiar 
checkpoint for airline pilots. Directly 
north of it is Guadalupe Peak, the high- 
est (8.751 feel) in the state. Completing 
the triangle is 8.362-fool Pine Top 
Mountain, and hidden within its for- 
bidding linicsione walls lies a real-life 
Shangri-La. 

Hcie, in a profusion tif viigin splen- 
dors. is a wilderness lush with wildlife 
where the flora and fauna of the North. 
South. East and West come together 
on common ground- Sotol. mescal and 
mountain mahogany grow among Doug- 
las (irs. salmon-limbed madrones. big- 
tooth maples and yucca cactus. Wild 
cherries, ash. walnut and pondcrosa 
pines stand side by side with chinquapin 
oaks, aspens and alligator juniper trees. 
Tall century plants cast shadows on the 
canyon floor, and wild flowers blossom 
everywhere. 

Big herds of mule deer and while- 

coniimmd 
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If you have a choice, 
take a fan-jet. 




Tliere’s extra power 
in every engine 
any time you want it. 

One time you want it is on your 
take-off. 

On most jets, the surge of 
power you expected just doesn’t 
feel like a surge at all. 

In fact, it usually takes the 
ordinary jet over a mile to get off 
the ground. 

Would you like to slip into 


something a little more 
comfortable? 

Take an Astrojet. 

All of our Astrojets have 
fan-jet engines— with enough 
power to cut one-third of 
a mile off your take-off alone. 

And you get this power on 
every jet we fly. American 
Airlines has the largest fan-jet 
fleet in the world. 

American Airlines 
and its fan-jet engine. 



Dutch name, 
world fame 


No need to travel. With Bols, 
there’s a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 
Suggestion: Try Peches de 
Menthe with Bols Creme de 
Menthe. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols, Box SM, 1908 
Howard Street, Louisville, Ky. 



H. R. H.Th* Princ, Neinrrttnds 



Products of U. S. BoIs Uoueun, 40 lo 8E Proof. 

OfOSS, Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


NATURE conliiiiicJ 

tails browse through the brush, and elk 
bugle from far peaks. Wild turkeys roost 
in cool forests, and lean, sleek cats prowl 
the mountain darkness. An occasional 
bear forages in the woods, and signs of 
sheep and goals are present on the cliffs. 

The most beautiful gorge in the Gua- 
dalupes is McKittrick Canyon. A cold, 
clear stream bubbles through it for four 
miles, then vanishes abruptly under- 
ground. Rainbow trout — the only ones 
in Texas — dart in its icy pools, and along 
the water's edge flat, silvery rocks spar- 
kle like beds of pure white sand. Long 
ago. before its roof collapsed, McKit- 
trick Canyon may have been part of the 
Carlsbad Caverns. Today, sheltered by 
lofty walls that rise 2,000 feet into the 
sky, it seems like an exquisite garden 
tucked deep in a magic mountain. 

Nobody is sure how' McKittrick Can- 
yon was named, but old records show 
that a Kid McKittrick was shot not far 
away in 1894. When Hunter and his 
father came upon the canyon in the early 
1920s. only a handful of prospectors 
and explorers even knew it existed. Mes- 
calero Apaches were probably its first 
inhabitants, and remnants of their art 
and pottery have been found in some 
of the caves. Then came the Spanish 
Conquistadores, who twice rode north 
from Mexico in the 1500s but apparently 
turned back each time at the forbidding 
mountain barrier of the Guadalupes. 
Like modern jet pilots, early travelers 
used El Capitan as a signal peak but few 
on their journeys west stopped longer 
than was necessary for rest. 

“My dad really cared about these 
mountains," Hunter says, “and about 
preserving them in their original state. 
He believed they were unique in the 
country and that it was a privilege to 
protect them for the future. When he 
died in 1945 he had bought up about 
two-thirds of the land. Since then. 1 have 
bought the rest and have tried to keep 
it as he would have done. The canyon 
has never been gra7ed, nor has any of 
the timber been cut. It looks today al- 
most exactly as it looked in the days of 
the Apaches." 

The most obvious addition to the can- 
yon since Gcronimo is the Hunter 
Lodge, which was built in 1927 and has 
changed little since. Like everything else 
connected with J.C. Hunter, it is thor- 
oughly unpretentious: a rambling C- 
shaped series of rooms linked to each 
other by a long, rickety porch that is 
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really an outside hallway. The walls are 
made of w ide, roughhewn planks. They 
are pitted with knotholes and heavily 
chinked — about as soundproof as gauze. 
The drap)eries are Woolworlh, the furni- 
ture is Salvation Army and the tubs in 
the several bathrooms squat stoically on 
short fat legs. But the heaters all work, 
the water is steaming hot, the baths are 
filled with dozens of big, thick towels 
and the great old iron beds are buried in 
mountains of eiderdown. 

The heart of the lodge is the kitchen, 
which looks like a well-stocked super- 
market on delivery day. Rows and rows 
of neatly stacked canned goods line the 
walls, two giant deepfreezes bulge with 
filet mignon. a fat-bellied stove glows 
pink with roaring flame and a long, oil- 
cloih-covcrcd table creaks under large 
bowls of creamed squash, fresh green 
beans, baked potatoes drowned in 
Roquefort sauce, good salads, hot butter- 
milk biscuits that drip with melted but- 
ter and hot homemade pies. At a meal 
for 10 there is food for at least 20, all 
served under the careful eye of J.C.. who 
bustles about passing bowls, stirring 
sauces, seeing that everyone is comforta- 
ble and fussing like an elderly spinster 
playing hostess to the vicar. 

Throughout the year, legions of geol- 
ogists,paleontologists.zoologists,archae- 
ologists, strutigraphers and naturalists 
visit the ranch, along with Hunter’s boy 
scouts, his friends and his family, who 
enjoy the mountains and the canyons 
almost as much as he docs. When his 19- 
year-oid daughter Carolyn graduated 
from high school two years ago (like 
her father and brother, she was valedic- 
torian of her class and went on to the 
University of Texas), she chose to cele- 
brate at the ranch with 40 of her class- 
mates. Two of the boys decided to tackle 
a cliff on their own and wound up nta- 
rooned for more than 24 hours on a 
ledge 1.700 feet above the lodge. They 
had to be rescued by a professional team 
flown in by helicopter from El Paso. 

J.C.’s adult guests seldom get into this 
kind of trouble, mainly because they are 
smart enough to follow his directions. 
For some 15 years now Hunter has been 
leading groups of friends through the 
Guadalupes, originally after deer, and 
for the past five years after elk. 

The elk were not always there. Hun- 
ter’s father brought them by special rail- 
road car and truck from the Black Hills 
of South Dakota in 1928. He lost a 
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few along the way but managed to re- 
lease 44 in the mountains around Mc- 
Kittrick Canyon. He also stocked the 
Streams with trout and released ante- 
lopes, chukars. pheasants and Mexican 
quail, but only the trout and the elk sur- 
vived. The elk have survived so well, in 
lad. that they now number close to 1,000 
and arc hunted each December by spe- 
cial permit. The pcrmit.s;n'e is.sued by ihe 
Texas Game Commission but. since the 
elk arc all on his properly. Hunter issues 
the invitations to use them. 

It is possible to get an elk simply by 
walking a few- hundred yards from the 
lodge, hut the big trophy bulls arc all 
on top of the mountains, a good day's 
pack by horseback straight up the can- 
yon walls. J.C. keeps about 40 pack- 
horses that ate bred and trained spcci- 
lically for navigating the treacherous 
limestone clilTs. He personally plans and 
cheeks ovii every detail of a hunt. He 
helps to put up the tents, gather the 
wood, lay the lircs, order and pack in the 
provisions. There is no job he asks of 
his stair that he has not done himself 
and few jobs that any of them cun do 
better. 

.Along w iih an invitation to his annual 
hunt. J.C'.'s guests receive minutely de- 
tailed schedules of each day's activities, 
the kinds of clotliing, gear, artillery, even 
toilet articles to bring. Cicodctic Survey 
maps, a brief history of the area and 
J.C.'s own suggestions for enjoying the 
hunt. “The shooting is really seconda- 
ry." Hunter says. “We all have a won- 
derful lime just gelling out in this kind 
of country. Most years i don't shoot at 
a((, I guess I am basically a conservation- 
ist. I have taken my share of game here 
and in Idahoand New Mexico, but most- 
ly 1 enjoy hunting along with my friends 
and leaving the shooting to them. 

“If the Guadalupes become a national 
park, this will mean the end of these 
hunts," he adds wistfully, “but it won't 
mean an end to elk hunting in the state. 
The way elk migrate they eventually will 
spread out all through the neighboring 
areas, so it will still be possible to hunt 
them on a number of private ranches." 

■"» ou know-," said J.C. recently as he 
let his eye roam aircetionaicly along the 
liori^toii, “there is quite a legend about 
lost gold in the Guadalupes. People have 
been searching for it ever since Gcroni- 
mo. and all the time they have been 
looking right at it. The real treasure of 
the Guadalupes is all around us." end 
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Next lime you have 
an iiisiiiranoe elaiiii, 
relax — lake in a ^ame! 


Your .T'liia (luMially ap:ent will 
put in }(»ur sliuos! Just 

call him on the plione. He'll take com- 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly . . . the way you’d 
settle it yourself. .And topnolch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every .Tvtna Casualty pol- 
icy . . . just part of the package we call 



msoKu uivicr 


Find us fast in the Yellow Pages. 

y®TNA CASUALTY 

INSURANCE 

/(TN* CLSUILTY AND SURETY CO. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT HIIS 
AFFILIATEO WITH ifTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SIANOARO FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY < THE EXCELSIOR LIFE. CANADA 
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A test of skill for 
the holiday season 


Here is a chance to find out if your game needs 
polishing. Below are 10 problems in bidding and 
two in play, plus two special puzzles. If you score 
50 points or more, your opponents should beware, 
A score of 35 or more is creditable, but to those 
who get fewer— well, a Merry Christmas anyway 



1 As South you hold: 



1* PASS 2e PASS 

2e PASS 2 N.T. PASS 
3 ♦ PASS ? 

U'hal do you bid non-? 


4 As South you hold; 



14 PASS 24 PASS 

? 

H'lial do you hid now' 


2 As South you hold: 



PASS PASS 1 ♦ DOUBLE 
? 

tt'hai do you bid now? 


5 As South you hold: 



3 As South you hold: 



If PASS 2 4 PASS 

2V PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

Whal ilo you bid now' 


6 As South you hold; 



14 PASS 1 N.T. DOUBLE 
PASS 24 PASS ? 

H’hat do you bid now? 
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Now for some problems on play 


7 As South you liold; 



2 N.T. PASS ? 

H'/tuf rff > you bid' 


& As South you hold: 


11 These are the cards of West and East: 




EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

1 N.T. PASS 6 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS 14 PASS 


What ilo you bid non’’ 


d As South you hold: 



PASS PASS 14 PASS 

1 N.T. PASS 2V PASS 

44 PASS 54 PASS 

? 


tVlujl do you bid now? 


10 As South you hold: 



H'hat do you bid now? 


Soiiili leuds the 10 of i luhs, to which Sonh 

follows suit. How should East plan to hriiig home the slam? 


12 These are the cards of West and East: 



EAST SOUTH 

14 PASS 

1 N.T. PASS 

3 N.T. PASS 


WEST NORTH 

14 PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 


South leads the 6 of spades, dummy plays hw, 

and Surth produces the jack. How should East plan the play? 



The next two hands may keep you busy from Christmas to New Year’s. The first 
was devised 36 years ago by Sidney Lenz as a gimmick for a shaving-cream con- 
cern. The second, the Whitfield Six, has confounded even expert players for 
73 years. Give yourself five points for solving either, 15 if you can solve both. 


NORTH 


NORTH 


4 5 

4 35 
♦ AK7 
•4AK85432 


WEST 


EAST 


WEST 


EAST 


4 K 107 

4 9 

4 Q 1083 
4QJ1097 


4 8643? 
4 Q7&2 
4 J62 

♦ 6 


4 Q7 

4 

4 QS 
4 J3 


4 JS 

4 - 

4 108 

4 8 


SOUTH 


SOUTH 


4AQJ9 
4 AK J 104 3 
4 954 

4 


4 109 

4 

4 AK9 
4 10 


Hearts are trumps. West leads 
the queen of clubs. H'in all the tricks. 


Hearts are trumps. .South leads. 
North-South are to win all six tricks. 


Turn page for the answers 
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BRIDGE .<wliiiiial 

TH/S /S WHA T YOU SHOULD HA VE DONE 


1 3 SPADES 5 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP 3 PTS. 
3 HEARTS I PT. 

li seems thut none of our high cards are 
wasted and we should suspect that game is 
within reach. However, partner may have 
six spades and four diamonds, in which 
ease a contract of four spades probably will 
be superior to three no trump. 

2 REDOUBLE 5 PTS. 3 DIAMONDS 3 PTS. 
1 SPADE 1 PT. 

With 12 points in support of diamonds it 
behotwes us to redouble. It is of course our 
intention to support diamonds at the nest 
opporiunitv. Three diamonds over the take- 
out double leaves partner in the dark with 
respect to the actual strength of our hand. 
One spade is likely to work well only when 
it matches a four-card fit in partner's hand, 
which is unlikely. 

3 4N0TRUMP 5PTS.6NOTRUMP 2PTS. 
PASS- 2 PTS. 

After partner's jump into three no trump 
there is a delinite slam aroma in the air. In- 
terest should be manifested bs a bid of four 
no trump, which is not Blackwood since 
there is no agreed suit. If partner has mas- 
imum values he is at liberty to contract for 
slam. Bids of six no trump and pass afford 
partner no opportunity to participate in the 
final decision. 

4 3 CLUBS-5 PTS. 2 DIAMONDS 2 PTS. 

You have the material for a raise in clubs, 
since the void suit is worth five points in 
support of partner. To defer the raise by 
bidding two diamonds first will lead partner 
to believe that your club support is rather 
shabby, when in fact il is excellent. 

5 2 HEARTS 5 PTS. 3 CLUBS 3 PTS. 

To bid a four-card suit before rebidding a 
good six-card minor may .seem question- 
able. but the quality of the heart suit steers 
us in this direction. If partner raise.s hearts 
or calls no trump we shall prvKced to game. 
The jump in clubs is a reasonable alternate 
but misses the mark if partner fails to bid no 
trump for lack of a heart guard. 

6 PASS 5 PTS. 3 CLUBS I PT. 

In view of the bidding by the opposition, 
partner may have been dragged into the 
fray with very little, and a discreet pass is 
indicated. A gentle raise to three clubs may 
scxMii harmless, but it is quite pt>ssible that 
partner has spades and has been constrained 
to hid a three-card club suit in response to 
our takeout double. 


7 6 NO TRUMP 5 PTS. 6 HEARTS 3 PTS. 
5 HEARTS- 2 PTS. 

Partner's two-no-trump opening marks him 
with the king of hearts, and it appears that 
he should have a reasonable chance to bring 
home 12 tricks. V\'c prefer no trump to 
hearts in case partner has a guarded king 
which needs protection against the adversi- 
ties of the opening lead. 

8 2 SPADES 5 PTS. 2 CLUBS 3 PTS. 
; NO TRUMP 1 PT. 

We do not consider the lack of a fourth 
trump an obstacle against a rai.se in spades. 
Although worth 16 points, our hand is a 
minimum opening; and since we have ade- 
quate support for spades, the two-spade bid 
is attractive. Two clubs is worth considering 
but may result in a spade game being missed 
if partner lias length in that suit, plus a key 
card or two. 

9 6 HEARTS 5 PTS. PASS 1 PT. 

The key to the auction is partner's failure 
to cue-bid live diamonds or five clubs. This 
indicates that he is not interested in your 
holdings in these suits and must, therefore, 
be interested in spades and hearts. Since you 
have strong trump support and a singleton 
spade, you should bid the slam forthwith. 

10 4 SPADES— 5 PTS. 3 SPADES 3 PTS. 
2 NO TRUMP— 2 PTS. PASS— 1 PT. 

Although your hand is worth only 17 points 
in high cards, you have a doubleton heart 
and all your values are in control cards. These 
are factors which should persuade you to up- 
grade your hand now that you know partner 
wishes to play in spades. A rai.se to three 
Spades is appealing and does not preclude a 
final contract of three no trump. 

11 DRAW NORTH’S CLUBS. THEN TAKE A 
HEART FINESSE 5 PTS. 

The hand offers a rich variety of plays for 
a 12th trick. One could not be severely 
criticized for simply taking two heart finesses 
—a 15'', chance— in an attempt to secure 
the contract. 

However, you can convert this 75' / chance 
into corlainiy by the simple expedient of 
removing North's clubs before taking a heart 
finesse. If four rounds of clubs are necessary 
to achieve this, dummy throws the 8 of 
hearts on the fourth round, hast now leads 
the jack of hearts and lets it ride if South 
plays low. North wins but has to lead into 
one of three tenace positions in tlic West 
hand, giving declarer a free finesse for his 
!2ih trick. 

CIS E > OlJRSr If POINTS even ifyoii 


took a heart finesse before cashing out the 
clubs, provided you cashed all your other 
winners before taking a second heart finesse. 
Such a sequence of play affords you some 
secondary possibilities. 

North's actual hand is: spades Q 6 hearts 
K Q 4. diamonds J 9 8 7, clubs 8 7 6. 

12 PERMIT NORTH’S JACK TO WIN THE 
FIRST TRICK 5 PTS. 

Unless North is playing a very deep game 
by holding back with the spade king, this 
is the best way to increase your chances. 

Oeclarer must set up his diamond suit, 
so he should take a precaution against a 5-2 
spade division. By ducking the opening lead, 
deeiarer prevents South from bringing in 
his long .spade suit unless he has both dia- 
mond honors. Suppose North retu rnsa spade, 
assuring you of two tricks in the suit; when 
you drive out one of the diamond honors. 
North either has no spade to return or the 
suit will originally have been divided 4-.^. 
In cither case you make your contract. 

Il is not likely that North, having won 
the first trick, will shift. Should he do 
so. you can always finesse for the king of 
spades yourself. 

South's actual hand is; spades K 9 8 6 2. 
hearts 3 2. diamonds K 7 6. clubs Q 9 5. 
Notice that if East wins the first trick with 
the spade queen. North will take care to 
win the first round of diamonds and return 
a spade, and East will still have to let South 
into the lead with the diamond king. 


AS FOR THOSE PUZZLES . . . 

On the Lenz hand. South discards a diamond 
on the ace of clubs, and North leads the club 
king. 

1 ) If East trumps. South overruffs. cashes 
the spade ace, ruffs out West's spade king, 
and North leads trumps to pick up East's 
queen. 

2) If East discards a spade. South ruffs, 
trumps out West's spade king, leads a heart 
from North for u w inning finesse and cashes 
his good spades. North is put in with a dia- 
mond to lead a club for South to ruff, .A 
second diamond puts North in and East's 
trumps are couped. 

3) If East discards a diamond. South dis- 
cards a spade. A heart is led for a finesse, 
dummy is reentered with a top diamond for 
a second heart finesse, and South runs all 
his trumps. West is squeezed in three suits. 

On the Whitfield Six. South leads the dia- 
mond king and North plays the diamond 
jack! .\ spade lead is ruffed with the heart 7. 
and North leads the heart 8. Fast throw.s the 
club X. South the club 10. West cannot safely 
discard other than the spade queen. North 
leads the club acc. If l ast discards the spade 
jack. South discards the diamond 9 and w ins 
the last two tricks with his remaining dia- 
mond and spade. If East discards the dia- 
mond 8. South discards his spade leaving 
him with two good Jiumonds. end 
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Only 3 more sipping days till Christmas 



Squirt treats whiskey, gin and vodka with respect. 
Gentles them with the fresh, dry taste of sun-ripened 
citrus. It’s the real thing - a fresh approach to the mixed 
drink. Invite Squirt to your party. 

a fresh approach to the mixed drink 


Basketball’s Week 

by MERV1N HYMAN 

h i\ iii>» oln ious lluil cn-ii the iiiksI lii,vhli n‘f;<niliu/ coUck'i' tuvd iiiorc iliiiii 

iii.'-l a hi^ rl•pllruriol\ li‘ Mirviw this yt'ur. Michinan. J diiilerhi/t, Si. f.oin\ aiul Kfim/ck i 
Mf/r i/ii' UiH’\l to full. Piiin Siule. an Easn rn iiHlepemUiii livn-ro/orf iimlhiini’tiishfil 
in hu^keihaH. upset hurh Ku/ih/s u/uI Staw. and in Sini/louei u-iritory. too. 

l.vansvilU'. hnit a \nmll-vollvi;e power, surpriwd Sorthwestvrn and \olri‘ Dunic. But 
llii-rc .u'nns llitii sonic of the prcscason fnoiiics iniuhr reclaim their rulings. 

I’i'LA. Dale und r>a\idson. after /irshweek lowes, were winning a.eain: San Iran- 
cisco. Minnesota. I'dlanoso. Hradlei . Miami of Ohio and were still iinhealen. 


THE MIDWEST 

J. WICHITA STATE (4-0) 3. MINNESOTA (4-0) 

There seemed U) he no slopping micmic.nn. 
\Vhen ihc miiscuiar ^^oKerlllcs clobhered 
Missouri y|-61. C'oaeh Bob \anatl.i said 
liieeiioiislj, "I \Mini to gei oiu of town as 
soon as I L-.in in case they want to play iis 
again.” Michigan's l)a\c Struck gushed. 
■'We'ie unbelief abl\ good.” Struck was cer- 
tain of It when sweet-shi>oting C‘a//ic Rus- 
sell poured in 27 points in 2S minutes before 
the reserves linshed olf Indiana Stale H)2- 
64. But three nights later the SV'oherines. 
after building up a ID-poinl half-time lead, 
suddenly found Ihemselscs lighting desper- 
ately for their No. I ranking against fasl- 
breaking si hr ssk W nh one second to go. 
Nebraska's Tred Mare, a slim, 6-fool-l 
guard, grabbed a rebound, casually Hipped 
the ball over his head, and it went in. Michi- 
gan had Its tirsi loss. 74 7,V 

Misstn Ki toos care of St L»»uis. 1 he f i- 
gers' hard-drising fast breaks got the unbeat- 
en Hills in foul trouble early and they never 
recoveied. Ned Monsees, an erratic rcseivc 
last year, scored 24, passed oil' for several 
more, and Missouri won 62 -.*>6. Hut the week 
was not all fun and games for Big bight 
teams, imsn siAir. an unheralded outland- 
er. turned the Sunflower doublcheaders at 
Manhattan and Lawrence into a shambles. 
The Nittany Lions lied up Kansas with a 
tight /one and beat the Jayhawkers 50 4>' 
when Carver Clinton ihiew in 10 points in 
the last y'/2 minutes and linished off with a 
perfect p.iss to Bob \Seiss foi the winning 
basket, rhe nevt night Penn State got olT to 
a 17-2 lead ag.iinsi Kansas State, but the 
VS ildcals found a w.iy to crack the /one, and 
pretty soon the Lions were in trouble. Again 
Clinton came through. He matched JelT Si- 
mons' free throws in the closing seconds, 
then blocked a shot to save a 60-59 victory. 

One of these seasons major teams will 
learn to avoid Evansville. Ind. Northwest- 
ern made the mistake of going there and 
got trimmed by tVASSViiti 83-75. Notre 
Oame Ipage 2il) was next, und the Irish dis- 
covered there is indeed no place like home. 
They outrebounded the scrappy .Aces 50 29 


but outfoulcd them 27 9 ,iiul were oulscored 
Sy-S2 for their first loss. 

T here were still some unbeaten teams left 
in the Midwest, vsic’ltil v si mi. with Coach 
tiary Thomps«m comfortablyperched on his 
tall bar stool, complete with scat belt (in 
protest of the new rule that prohibits coaches 
from jumping off the bench), shifted easily 
from /one to /one press to full-court man- 
to-man to combination defenses against 
Brigham Young. I'hcsc maneuvers upset the 
Cougars, and VV ichita State won twice, 93 76 
and 81-65. hr \t>i i V held oil' Murray State 
76 74, then whipped South fVakota l(K) 72. 
tSDi vN after routing Oklahoma 87 69. hit 
North Carolina with a press and a dazzling 
fast break that swamped the Tar Heels I(I7 
81. MiNM.soi V trounced Manjueiie 78-59, 
while i>i PAt I 's good outside shooting nailed 
Midille Tennessee 89 68. suwii <ii onto 
could not handle D.tylon's 6-foot-l I Henry 
I inkel (he got 33 points), but Charley Coles 
and .lelf Clehring scored 51 between them, 
and the Redskins won 95-88. Then Mi.imi 
defeated Western Michig.tn 82 70. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: I. DUKE (3-0 
J. WANOEROItT t3.l) 3. DAVIDSON (3-0 

Keniueky's Adolph Rupp came into Char- 
lotte crying, as usual, about his •'pore little 
boys.” Nobody really believed him. but 
The B.iron had a point this lime, noriii 
cvRoiisv's Billy Cunningham and sopho- 
moie Bobby l.cwis monopolized the boards, 
scored 45 points between them and. when 
the Wildcats went to a frantic full-court 
press, the Fai Heels simply ran away from 
It for an easy 82-67 victory. Cunningham 
was even sharper against Tulanc, scoring 
48 points as Carolina won 1 1 1 -74. 

Things got better for kisiifKV later. 
The Wildcats routed Iowa State 100-74, as 
sivphomore Louie Dampicr got 37 points, 
then sntothered Syracuse 1 1 0-77. Old string- 
saver Rupp, remembeiing that Syracuse 
Coach Krcd Lewis had once written an ar- 
ticle on the 1 4 offense, was ready for it 
with a 1-3-1 zone. Aggressive Poinimun 
fommy Kron broke the Syracuse patterns 
and also scored 30 points. 


viRi.iMv itcii had lost .ill three of us 
games before meeting undefeated Vander- 
bilt. but the Gobblers had not pl.iyjd .it 
Blacksburg, where they seldom love. Tech's 
pressing youngsters could not do much 
about Vandy's 6-foot-9 Clyde Lee, who 
scored 25 points and got 16 rebounds, bin 
Johnny VV'clzel and Pat Moriarity mi're 
than made up for that. They scored 35 
points, .md Tech upset V anderbilt 69 -64. 

Di’Ki. recovering slowly from its loss to 
Michigan, had the devil's own time beating 
N.ivy 93 -87 in overtime, but South Canvlm.i 
was no trouble at all. Jack M.irin threw in 
20 points, big Hack Tison added 17 more, 
and Duke trounced the Ci.imccvieks HI 72. 
NORTH C' VKOI 1N \ SI Ml . with Press M.iravieh 
replacing retired Coach I v C.ise. also c.ime 
alive. The VV'olfpaek edged scrambling 
Maryi.ind 63 62 and then pul down touring 
CSC. 67 59 and 78 69. 

I) v\ idson's impiovemeni was more rapwl 
Big I red Hetzel tired in 53 points, and the 
Wildcats thrashed I urm. in 113 82. Jaeks.ui- 
ville also lost to the Wi Ideals, 91-70. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE ». VILLANOtfA (4.0) 

J. PENN STATE (j-1) 3. ST JOHN'S (» 0) 

The dapper young man silting on the iios- 
los ecu 1 1 (ii bench in New 'I'ork's Madison 
Square Ciarden looked lit enougn to play. 
But Coach Bob Cousy does not have t.v 
anymore, He merely Hieks a linger and .1 
horde of aggressive, tvuigh-shooting Eagles 
go Hying at the foe. Cousy 's young le.im 
had to struggle for .1 while wiili NYC. hui 
John Austin, a handy six-foivter wlui loves 
to stir up the crowd with f.iiicy behiiul-lhe- 
b.ick dribbling and passing (just like Coo/i 
and feathery jump shots, tired in 16 points 
in the last (sYi minutes (he got 42 in all), 
.ind the Violets sueeumbed 102-84. Not ev- 
ery team was that easy for BC. though. 
Later coNMcnct.l upset the Eagles 85-81. 

si. John's Joe Lapehiek said llally List 
week, "Miami's Rick Barry is a sure pro 
star." and then his Redinen set out to prove 
It- They let the slickest shooter in the land 
get away for 39 points, but St. John's bc.ii 
(he Hurricanes anyway. 79-77. hkov ii>i nci 
was still unbe.iten, too. the E'riars battered 
Brovsn 93-63 and St. l-'raneis (N.V.) 86-55. 

Phil.idelphia’s Big Five was showing plen- 
ty of muscle, vii.1. vsiiv a's Bill Melcbionm 
outscored Princeton's Bill Bradley 24 to 
23 and got the winning h.iskci in a 61 -60 
overtime victory, si. josii'ii's took Si. 
E'eter's 98-82 and Hofsira 8'J 6'J, lv svi.i.i 
defeated Miami 90 -86 and Niagara 67 -59 in 
overtime. it stHii- rolled over Lehigh 80-34 
and Boston U. 73-62. I’l nn's Ivy Leaguers 
whaled Delaware 77-34 and Tulanc 88 -57. 

The Ivy League was shaping up as a 
ihrcc-way fight. Penn and cornui, which 
nosed out Syracuse 73-72 and Army 65- 
61, were still unbeaten, while princlton 
bounced back to lake Colgate 81-53 and 
Navy 77-67. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


THE TOP THAEC: 1. BAVLOR (4-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA CITY (3.l) 3. TEXAS A*M (4-1) 

Southwest Conrcfcncc funs Itavc Iciirncil 
newer to put much stock in preseastm rank- 
iiitis. Somehow the r,i\orites almost always 
fade away like that famous yellow rose. 
Right iH>w HvsioH. one of the least likely 
contenders, is acting mighty chipper after 
trampling limits l-''‘^ NX. iixss \.s\i looks 
good, too. 7 he Aggies coasted past Sam 
Houston 75 5X and got csen with Memphis 
Slate, their only conejueror. SI -71. lUit Tex- 
as Tech, the fasoiiie. w.is still struggling. 

1 he Raiders losl lo \ki/on\ 77-75 before 
he.uing Wyoming 'iS-S7. 

OKI AMOM\ ftis's Ahe l.eifnins was smil- 
ing again. Ills Chiefs beat North Texas 
Slate SI .md Wyoming itxxs 

wisiiKX. however, split four games, beat- 
ing f-ast Tevas .State f'5 and ( olorado 
State 6.7- 50 and losing iiv w icm i 7.7 -55 and 
DiNVlR 56-55. Houston lost to iniio stvit 
77-6y and XOK1H iixvs 6(l-4S. then edged 
TCU 67-62. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. SAN FRANCISCO (4>0) 

2. UCLA (3.1) 3. BRIGHAM YOUNG (2-2) 

1 ri v. back home on familiar terrain, was 
up to Its ball-sicaling. fast-breaking tricks 
again. The ijinck Brums lit into .Arizona 
State with a withering /one press, and in no 
time at all the Sun Devils collapsed. UCL.A 
won easily. 107 76. Oklahoma State tried 
lo hold the Biuiiis down with a controlled 
olTeiise. but thiil Cioodricti. the peskiest 
presser of them .ill. broke it up with his pil- 
fering and shooting ifor 20 puinist. and 
CCl.A won 68-52. 

CMiiORsiv. which had upset Arizona 57- 
55 a night earlier, had s\s tKsscisCo down 
27- 1.7 after 14 minutes. Then Cal made the 
misi.ikc of going to a semistall. The .iggres- 
sivc Dons forced the Rears into ball-handling 
errors. Ollic Johnson got away foi 21 points, 
•iiul San F raneisco won the game 65 -55. 

The Western AC race, when it starts, 
should be a hummer, i i \h\ Redskins, 
quick -footed, suie-shr’oting and ball-h.iwk- 
ing. beat St. Mary's 101-67 for their fourth 
in a row. mw mixico. with b-finn-y soph- 
omore Mel Daniels rolling up 82 pL>ints ami 
45 rebounds, bombed Long Reach Slate 72- 
5.7 and New Mexico State 86 .78. 

I or u change. Wayne F stes was iu>l the 
whi>le show for i i \h si\ii. Faiscll Mack- 
bee. a reformed foothaller. came olT the 
bench against F’acilic. muscled m four shots, 
and the unbeaten .Aggies won their fourth. 
‘18-74. SI vnii squeezed by Aiizona Stale 
74-78. then .Santa ii.nb.ini 75 55. 

OKU. os MMi. With senior (iiiard Jim 
Jarvis throwing in .71 points, defeated Ari- 
zona Slate 66-52, okHiOs managed to t>ul- 
last Washington 61-60. but Coach Steve 
Relko was not impressed. "We were bad." 
he said ruefully, "Thev were jus; one point 
worse." END 
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Out of a fantastic someday world whirls a demoniac flack in a formless car to show a 
poor Primitive from an all-but-vanished society the new national game. Quoit. One of 
the country's most distinguished science-fiction writers tells how the Primitive is at first 
confused, then horrified, fascinated and — in the end — entrapped by a thing he abhors 
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FORGET BASEBALL continued 


O 


by THEODORE STURGEON 

I nee upon a possible (for though there is only one past, there are 
many futures), after 12 hours of war and 40-some years of recon- 
struction; at a time when nothing had stopped technology (for tech- 
nological progress not only accelerates, so does the rate at which it 
accelerates), the country was composed of strip-cities, six blocks wide and up to 
80 miles long, which rimmed the great superhighways, and wildernesses. And at 
certain remote spots in the wilderness lived primitives, ca/led Primitives, a 
hearty breed that liked to stay close to nature and the old ways. And it came 
about that a certain flack, whose job it was to publicize the national pastime, a 
game called Quoit, was assigned to find a person who had never seen the game; 
to invite him in for one game, to get his impressions of said game and to use 
them as flacks use such things. He closed the deal with a Primitive who agreed 
to come in exchange for the privilege of shopping for certain trade goods. So... 


The ova/ stadium had a circle of 
lush turf in the center, around 
which revolved the tilted Quoit 
with its thin red cutting core. 
Beneath the Quo/t and rotating 
w/th It was the Spot. Points — 
ranging from 0 to90 depending 
on the position of the Spot — were 
scored by getting into the Spot 
while it was moving through the 
opponent’s portion of the circle. 

PAItrriNCS BY EDWARD KASPER 


The dust cloud had a chromium nose and a horrible hiss. It labored 
down the lane, swinging from side to side, climbed the final rise, slowed beside 
the rustic gate with the ancient enameled legend OURSER over it, slewed around 
and stopped, whereupon it was enveloped in its own streaming tail. The hissing 
subsided, and the dust cloud seemed to slump at its swirling heart. In the si- 
lence the dust settled on and around the ground-effect vehicle, its impregna- 
ble, scratchproof, everlasting finish ignominiously surrendering its gleam and 
glitter to the pall of bone-dry marl. There was a moment of silence, accented by 
the rales of cooling metal and the barbarous comments of faraway frightened 
crickets and a nearby unabashed frog. Then the vehicle emitted a faint rising 
whine as a circular section in a side window began to spin; in a second the sound 
was up out of the audible range and the dust vanished from the rotating part of 
the window, presenting a dark porthole in which a jovial head appeared, brow- 
less, hairless and squinting nervously at all the unconditioned air. It stared 
through the bars of the gate at what would have been a footpath except that 
there were two of them, parallel and winding up through the meadow to a stand 
of maples. From these, in due course, issued an impossibility outside the pages 
of some historical treatise— not annealed plastic, but formed metal; not hov- 
ering, but wheeled; streamlined outlandishly only where it showed and, most 
surprising of all, producing constant sound from the power plant. continued 
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FORGET BASEBALL Lontinucil 


The man in the hovercraft watched with incredulity the 
stately progress of this wheeled fossil as it bumped 
across the meadow and came to a stop on the other side 
of the gate. From it stepped a tall man dressed embar- 
rassingly, bearing a burden ot some kind. He closed the 
door of his antique and locked it with a key, and walked 
to the other side to try the door there. At last he turned 
to face the hovercar. He did so with an expression of dis- 
taste, which he wore the whole time he approached. 

The hairless man touched a stud on the dash and lis- 
tened intently to the murmur that came from surround- 
ing speakers. Then he palmed a pale spot on the dash 
and the si^le panel snicked out of sight, gone up, down, 
sidewise— who could tell? — and repealed what the re- 
corder had told liim: "Hello. Hello. Ihl Ferry speaking. 
Is Mr. Ourser there?" 

The tall man pul out a searching hand, lound that there 
was indeed an opening and got in. The driver brushed 
the pale spot and the opening went ^nick! and was no 
longer an opening. The newcomer winced, then said, 
"I'm Ourser." 

'Did I get It right?" asked Bil Ferry. 

"You mean ihe hello, liello’ bit? That's for ihc tele- 
phone," said Mr. Ourser mercilessly. 

"Damn dim research deparlmcnl," grumbled the 
flack, and started the hovercrall. "Anyway, I tried." 

"Nobody but a Primitive fries," said Mr. Ourser starch- 
ily. "There's no reason to." 

"Passpoinl unreason there, classmate," said Bil Ferry 
rapidly. "YTI know it, comes ol’ Florio flippin." 

"I," said iVfr. Ourser, "am a scholar, and among oilier 
things I am devoted to the I'lurity ot the tongue. I do not 
dig you one bit, man." 

"Sorr, so sorr. All I mean, you'll see Florio pul out lols 
effort, plenty, today. You find me?" 

"I follow the general trend. This Florio, I lake it, is your 
favorite and champion. Sfow down, you idiot!" The 
hovercraft, as always when not automatically guided, had 
begun to indulge in its proclivity lor heading at 45® to 
the direction it was traveling. Bil Ferry wrestled the tiny 
figurc-cight-shaped wlieci, corrected the heading and 
said, unabashed, "Positive, poz-poz-poz," and slowed 
to a comparative crawl. ' Every rockhcad in the world 
thinks he's an expert driver," grumbled the Primitive. 
"Not me, classmate," said the other cheerfully. "Who 
needs it? 1 am expert flack." 

The hovercar hissed over the undulating marl road 
with its high wide white mantle of dust airborne in its 
wake. In time it turned onto the remains of a blacktop 
feeder road, the potholes and weed patches of which 
(he craft ignored, and came at last to the superway ap- 
proach. Bil Ferry placed the vehicle carefully on the cen- 


ter stripe ot the approach ramp and accelerated to match 
the flowing patches of violet on us buff background. 
There was the soft syllable ot a gong, and a saucer-sized 
purple light appeared at llie center of the dash. Bil Ferry 
sighed, folded up the steering wheel with a snap and 
pushed it forward, where it was swallowed without a 
trace by a gateway in the dash. The flack sighetl again and 
swung his seal around on its pivot with hi> back to the 
windshield. Mr. Ourser was silling rigid, perspiration 
starting visibly from his temples and his eyes light closed, 
as the hovercraft swept around the curve of the ramp ac- 
celerating (100, 130, 150, 165) to the siraighiaway. 

'’What's the matter, classmate?" 

"I hale these things," said Mr. Ourser. "Hale this." 

Bil Ferry settled hinisell comfortably. "Now 1 got a 
chance to brief you about Ihe Q this after," 

"Please don't," said the Primitive. "It never made 
any sense to me before and I don't think it or anything 
else would make any sense to me just now." f-le opened 
his eyes, took in the blur of roniiniioiis village at the 
sides, the hurtling hovercraft that preceded them a pre- 
cise 100 yards ahead and the other, which followed 100 
yards behind, all three vehicles strung on the broad 
yellow stri[)e of the center line. He glanced at, and 
winced from, ilie luminous yellow figures that seemed 
to hang unsupported three inches away from the dash, 
with the information i175) he so little desired at the mo- 
ment. "Talk if you want, lust don't ask me to think." 

"Kay," said the unpuncturalile Bil Ferry agreeably. 
"You don't got a (} stadium your place, po/? " 

"Wc haven't, we can't, wo wouldn't and, as you say, 
we don't." 

"What you do instead?" 

"Instead of what?" 

"Sitemonl. Root. You irate me? Tlie big game.” 

"Oil. Well, football. Then in the winter there's liasket- 
ball and hockey. And some oi us like tennis. But the main 
thing is baseball." 

The flack shook his head. "Not baseball. Nobody can 
iind'stan' baseball." 

"Not understand baseball?" cried Mr. Ourser. 

"I researched baseball," said Bil Ferry. "Chit and chat 
witli you, home ground, friendly, you find me? I don’t 
uiul'stan' it. RBI. .MVP. Earned runs. Hiltin zungos." 

"Fungos. Anyone can understand baseball! Why—'' 

And so it was tliat the Primitive began to lecture the 
flack, the one still tensely gripping the sides of his seal 
and averting his eyes from the outscape, the other re- 
laxed and puzzled, listening with birdlike cockings of Ihe 
head and bright, unreceptive eyes. It would have been 
clear to Mr. Ourser, had he been observing the evolu- 
tion of the flack's expression from interest through per- 
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plexity, that the flack had eventually tuned him out and 
was just listening to the noise. 

“What I don't und'stan'/' said Bil Ferry at length, "is, 
everything stay still, yes? First base here, third base here, 
foul line here, home run here, poz?" 

"Home plate. Yes." 

"Thass dead, classmate. You want everything movin. 
Well, alive is movin, you find me? Now, what you should 
do, you should get those bases movin around a circle. 
You get your pitcher to turn and turn to follow. He got a 
special throw to lead the target, hey?" 

"That wouldn't be baseball!" cried Mr. Ourser. 

"And hey," said the flack eagerly, "why you want one 
team up, th'olher team up? It lake all day. What you 
want, you got two diamonds, one on top the other, you 
find me? You put your pitchers out there back to back 
an the whole thing goin round and round. Now it moves, 
classmate, hey? Alive?" 

"You keep your obscenities to yourselfl'4 

"Kay," said Bil Ferry, uninsulted. "So I don’t und'stan' 
baseball, and I don't und’stan' you Primmies either. 
P'centage points, magic numbers to win or lose, battin 
averages, and they tell me you live computerless." 

"Our cornerstone," acknowledged Mr. Ourser. 

"Then y'r all unsane," said Bill Ferry amiably. "Y'r all 
like this baseball thing. Fella stand on a place, uses 
knowledge skill and ergs to get himself where? Right 
back where he started only he's tired. Gimme a Q any 
'day. We’re here." 


^ W hat "here" turned out to be was an exit 

X 9 X ramp, one like a dozen others they had 
’ passed. The flack turned into it by touch- 

W ing the right-hand one of Kvo wartlike lumps 
on the dash. It began to flash lime-green, and the hover- 
craft edged off the center line onto the buff roadway and 
then the blue margin and began to decelerate. Mr. Our- 
ser fixed his companion with an apprehensive gaze, 
opened his mouth to speak, thought better of it and 
started to tremble. The hovercraft, still decelerating, fol- 
lowed the ramp across a bewildering web of crossroads 
and cloverleafs and rushed by a lake and two thousand- 
foot cylindrical housing units encrusted with balconies 
and standing on stilts. Ahead was the chiaroscuro of one 
of the nation's few remaining cities— and it was less a city 
than the monstrous clutter caused by the crossing of 
five major highways and their strip-villages. The skyline 
showed a heavy preponderance of "inverted structure" 
—the architectural gimmickry of the period which, by 
using superstrength materials below and ultralight ones 


above, created buildings like upside-down pyramids and 
impossibly leaning and curving towers. 

Mr. Ourser, past the point of tact and even reason, 
suddenly screamed, "The wheel! For the love of Cod, 
you forgot your wheel!" At that moment the lime-green 
light gonged softly and went out. The flack reached be- 
hind him (he still sal with his back to the windshield) and 
touched the wart again; it resumed its flashing and the 
machine whirled off again to the right, this time on a 
much narrower ramp which was now a ramp, now a tun- 
nel, now an arrow-straight path through swampland and 
meadow. "The wheel, who needs it?" laughed the flack, 
as the car banked sharply around a turn like that of a 
bobsled run, braked silently almost to a halt and settled, 
with the descending whine of its throttled-out turbines, 
to rest on a moving belt. 

Above and ahead, great shining letters hung in the 
sky, surrounded by a nutating ring of blue light. The let- 
ters read quoit today and then fiORiO and then adam 
THE GREAT, and then again quoit today. The hovercraft 
was borne down perhaps a hundred feet, then turned 
broadside and decanted into a niche between two other 
cars, part of a row, a rank, a serried myriad of distance- 
dwindled shining cars. The flack touched the doorplate, 
and the side of the car snicked out of existence. "Out, 
classmate. We're here." 

Mr. Ourser, still trembling, dismounted and reached 
back in for his burden, at which the flack raised the 
ridges from which his eyebrows had been shaved, but 
made no comment. The flack led the way and assisted 
his unwilling guest onto the first and second bands of a 
slideway on which they were whisked, standing, to the 
gateway. Mr. Ourser flicked self-conscious glances at 
the people around him and their impossible clothes. 
There was a preponderance of a substance that was col- 
ored like skin and clung like skin to areas of skin and 
showed no margin where the substance slopped and skin 
began. This made possible such effects as braided ear- 
lobes and skintight torso coverings, which to all intents 
and purposes did not cover. There were also bald girls 
and men with shoes that looked like bare feet with no 
toes. Mr. Ourser and the flack were grateful, each in his 
way, for the tradition that made clothing style the privi- 
lege of each individual, and derogatory comments inex- 
pressible. "Modesty is not so simple a virtue as honesty," 
a wise man once said, and he said it before entire popu- 
lations lived in an air-conditioned environment. 

Bil Ferry flashed a medallion, swung from a chain 
around his neck, at the gate-keeping machine, and they 
were admitted and swept by another slideway under the 
stadium and through to daylight on their aisle. Their 
box was perhaps seven rows back from the edge of the 

cont/nuetf 
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playing field bul, once in it, Mr. Ourser had the feeling 
it was suspended in space over the action. Before he 
could determine how this was done he was diverted by 
the flack's demonstration of the box's conveniences: 
heat control, cold control, refreshments, the scoreboard 
fa blank bulkhead at the moment) and the Options. 

"What are Options?" 

Bil Ferry pointed to the two nubs on the scoreboard 
section of the bulkhead. "Each quarter, the quoiters run 
up provisional score, shows here. Now we decide if it 
adds zero-sum or nonzero-sum." 

"I do not," said the Primitive, "know what you are 
talking about." 

"Oh,” said the flack, and thought for a moment. 
"Look. You got something out wildcrnessville called 
'games theory'?" 

"I've heard of it. A kind of high-grade math, or 
logic." 

"Right-eo. Games theory derived from games, hey? 
Well, Quoit is first game derived from games theory." 
He looked at Mr. Ourser's expression and shrugged. 
"Skip, classmate. Y'll und'stan' better at the quarter 
when the scores come up." 

"I doubt it," said the Primitive, and sat down (with 
all but an astonished yelp at the seat's superb softness) 
and directed his attention to the field. 


m he field was oval, about 200 feet long and 
m 100 wide, and covered with what seemed to 

m be perfect greensward. Centered in the oval 

§/ was a circle 50 feet in diameter. "Thass the 
Track," said Bil Ferry, pointing to the circle. "There's 
three things you got to know: the Track, the Quoit, the 
Spot. Track's 50 feel across. Quoit rolls on it. Spot is 
where edge of Quoit touches Track." 

"I don't see this Spot. Or the Quoit either." 

"You will. This is North," said the flack, waving left, 
"and this is South. Object is for South to gel his body, or 
part of it, into the Spot while Spot's traveling in North's 
side of the track. You trace me?" 

"And to keep the North player out of the Spot when 
it's In his own territory." 

"You listen real good, classmate," the flack said ap- 
provingly. 

"How fast does this Spot travel around the track?" 

"Four times a minute. Once in 15 seconds. Bout seven 
miles 'n hour." 

"And a player scores by getting into the Spot?" 

"Any part of his body, for five seconds. He gets points 
'pending on where Spot is at end of five seconds." 


FORGET BASEBALL continued 

"You mean he gels more or fewer points depending 
on where the Spot is." 

"Positiv-eo. From center field, into North, goes from 
zero to 90 and back to zero." 

"In degrees." 

"In points. Degrees is points, points is degrees." 

"I guess I understand it." 

"Simpler'n a Texas leaguer an' a fielder's choice. 
Here come the girls." 

As if by magic, from unmarked areas in the end zones, 
girls appeared briskly, perhaps two per second, spring- 
ing and dancing off in all directions. In a matter of mo- 
ments the field was a kaleidoscope of leaping, running, 
bending forms, each wearing— Mr. Ourser would have 
said "bearing"— the most exquisite arrays of trailing 
plumes and ribbons, cobwebby streamers of all the col- 
ors there are, all at once and ever-changing, some trail- 
ing real smoko from slim anklets and bracelets, green, 
purple, yellow, orange. Mr. Ourser could smell the 
smoke now— pine, heliotrope, sea breeze, vanilla, fresh 
bread. Music appeared from nowhere, everywhere, per- 
haps from the girls, who seemed a part of it. It height- 
ened its tempo, and the girls began to form into patterns 
and lines, intermingle, cluster and whirl, then break into 
disorganized riots of color that instantly turned into 
avenues and orchards of beauty and motion. 

Bil Ferry rose and crossed in front of Mr. Ourser. 
"Look down there," ho said. Mr. Ourser moved to the 
side rail and looked down into a square pit between 
their box and the next, He saw three uniformed men 
there, each bearing the insignia of the slanted, glowing 
blue Quoit with a scarlet thread through it. On the front, 
or fieldside, wall were 30 or more monitor screens. In 
the center were four immense trideo tanks bearing 
closeup three-dimensional images of the pageantry on 
the field. "Broadcast monitors," explained the flack. 
"The 2-D screens are for the ref'ree— him over there on 
the high chair. The other citizens 're techs, one for sta- 
dium management— sound, lights, force screens and all 
—an' the other's a Quoit tech. See that big red handle? 
Thass it, classmate. Thass the big one. Thass the Quoit." 

Mr. Ourser, intrigued by a movement in the trideo 
tanks, turned his attention back to the field. At a twink- 
ling run the girls had formed themselves into two large 
Xs, one in each end zone, and raced into the mysterious 
spot from which they bad come, the Xs swallowing 
themselves up in their own apexes. 

'Where do they go to?" 

"Down under. They got like a four-sided pyramid with 
gateways, on'y you can't see it. Force field." 

"What are these force fields? How do they work?" 

"How sh'd I know? Look, y'r belly can take y'r lunch 
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an turn il into that big happy smile an bright eyes, poz? 
You know how that works? Docs y'r belly know? It it 
works, who cares? If y'want technol'gy, classmate, ask 
one of those techs down there after the game, don’t ask 
a flack. Now watch the clown.” 

The clown was tall and gangling and many-joinled, 
bobbing and staggering and falling over his feel. Bil 
Ferry pointed into the control tank, and Mr. Ourser saw 
the Quoit tech draw down the big red handle. 

The stadium, even the most habituated fans in it, 
gasped; Mr. Ourser was thunderstruck. A mighty tor- 
oid, or doughnut shape, of transparent blue light, with 
a threadlike core of aching red, the Quoit was tilted at 
30*^, with one edge contacting the ground just on the 
circular path of the Track. Where it touched, a circular 
patch of brilliant light appeared, the Spot. About 12 feet 
across and exactly bisected by the Track, it was green 
on the infield side and orange on the outfield side, 
and it traveled the Track at a steady pace as the huge 
(Juoit moved. The motion of the QuoU was that of a 
saucer spinning on its edge and slowing down, so that 
it rolls on Its perimeter. The Quoit, however, did not 
slow down, but nutated at its steady four revolutions 
per minute, the bicolorcd Spot moving with it. ' Watch 
clown." 

The gangling clown, jelly-legged, spaghetti-armed, did 
a boneless dance on the Track. The crowd shrieked at 
him as the Quoit approached. He stopped dancing and 
looked at the stands, cupping one ear. With the Quoit 
upon him, he turned and leaped in mock panic, and tried 
to lurch out of its way. The red thread at the heart of (he 
(^uoit sliced down through his bobbing bustle, severing 
It neatly. The crowd howled. The clown, hands clapped 
to Iris backside, scampered across the infield, making 
the stadium rock with bursts of shrill amplified laughter. 

"Or core cut anything— steel, bones, bottoms or rice 
puddin," chuckled the flack. "Pjra-maltcr field." 

"How does it work?” 

"I lol you, ask the techs. All I know is that red core 
cuts off hand, foot, anything. Line only a few molecules 
thick. Seals it, heals it and makes you laugh.” 

"Who laughs?” 

"1 jingle you not, classmate— it's some sort of shock. 
Cut off your behind, you laugh like hell.” 

"Doesn't il hurt?” 

"They say not. Not for a while anyhoo. Then the medi- 
cos stick il back on good as new,” 

"Good as new?” 

Bil Ferry shrugged. "Most limes. Sometimes numb. 
Sometimes rots off.” He laughed suddenly and pointed 
at the clown, who had tripped over his feel and sprawled 
across the Track just as the Quoit arrived. To the hor- 


ror of the Primitive, the deadly red thread col tl^rough 
both the clown's legs at the knees. The clow.n howled 
with merriment, flopped like a fish into the danger zone 
again, where the line crossed his neck. The head rolled 
away and then exploded with a loud bang, for it had 
been some kind of balloon. Out of the headless torso 
stepped a diminutive and enchanting female, who rushed 
to the retreating Spot, caught up with it and did a round- 
off, a handspring and a perfect layout back somersault 
over the scarlet core. She bowed charmingly and skipped 
to the North center field, where she disappeared. 

"Now the quoiiers,” .said the flack, leaning forward 
expectantly. Mr. Ourser found himself doing the same; 
perhaps it was the music, wh'ich thundered and di- 
minished and, with the unresolved chord, waited. "Here 
comes Florio." 

The local hero was greeted enthusiastically as he ap- 
peared in the South center field. His name floated 
above him in huge block letters as he bowed to the right, 
to the left and ahead. He was dark, compact and ex- 
traordinarily muscled. "Mother-naked!” gasped the 
Primitive. Bil Ferry shook his head and thumbed down 
into the control pit. Mr. Ourser could see, in the im- 
mense magnification of the tridco tanks, the quoiter ad- 
vancing down the field with little mincing steps, his arms 
out like a tightrope walker's. And if one could see no 
garments, one could also .see no details: he was, if 
naked, as smoothly streamlined as a teen-age-boy doll. 
"He got his minibiki," said Bil Ferry, 

"Minibiki,” muttered Mr. Ourser, by some alchemy 
of inflection making the word sound like giggling from 
behind the barn. "Minibiki.” 

From center field North, out of thin air, pranced a tall 
golden figure wearing long yellow hair and a minibiki 
which, like his opponent's, exactly matched the color of 
his skin. He was all of 6 feet 6 and broad and flat. He 
sprinted forward, bending as he ran. until he was hur- 
tling along stooped almost double, his long arms wide 
and curved forward a lew inches above the ground; he 
rushed Florio as if to scoop him up like a mail sack. Flo- 
rio half knelt, one foot far forsvard, braced his rear foot, 
expanded his enormous chest, bunched his shoulder and 
arm muscles and waited there like some artist's concep- 
tion of The Immovable Object. At the last possible mo- 
ment Adam the Great stopped, poised in an amazing and 
perfect arabesque, and then left the ground. His eleva- 
tion was phenomenal, and he soared over the stocky Flo- 
rio's head like a big golden bird. The crowds loved it, 
and said so. 

"This is Quoit? It looks more like a dance recital," 
scoffed Mr. Ourser. 

"Positiv-eo!” cried the flack, not offended. He look his 
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own fingers one by one and rattled off, "Quoit is dance 
and prizefight, wrestling, bullfight, bearbait, gym meet, 
track, everything.” 

"Except baseball." 

Bil Ferry laughed and turned back to the field, just as 
the Quoit flickered on and off twice, still moving. There 
was a long silver note from the sourceless band, and the 
whole place fell silent, a breathing velvet silence in 
which nothing moved but the great wheeling blue 
Quoit, The two quoiters stood, each in his own infield, 
legs apart, hands clasped behind them, heads bowed. 

"What's happening?" Mr. Ourser demanded, and was 
answered by a chorus of growls and shushes from the 
people around. "Minute silence memory dead quoit* 
ers," murmured Bil Ferry. 

The silence, commanded by the noiseless hypnotic 
undulations of the mighty Quoit, seemed much longer 
than the 60 seconds it actually was. Then the music 
came up with organ tones and a crescendo clear from 
the marrow and all the way up to the wailing wall, and 
broke into a nippy little trot, and everyone relaxed, "Two 
cut in ih' last three months, " explained Bil Ferry. "Fans 
take it serious.” 

"I thought you said the doctors could fix them up.” 

"Most times. Not through the head." 


^ ■ Gabriel trumped, and instantly the infield, 

the wonderful smooth greensward, de- 
m M veloped spokes 10° apart. From the cen- 

» ter line around to the North, nine seg- 
ments glowed with spectral colors, red to indigo. From 
the North around again to the center line, indigo to red. 
And the same at the South side of the circular playing 
field. At the same lime a hitherto unsuspected (by Mr. 
Ourser) force field over the entire stadium went opaque. 
Daylight was inked out, and the intensity of everything 
—the Quoit, the spoked circular center field and the 
traveling Spot, green inside the Track, orange outside— 
it all was stepped up, so that the eye had to narrow and 
blink to accommodate it. And the two men, still stand- 
ing at ease with their hands behind them, had acquired 
a glow of their own: Florio the local champion, silver, 
Adam the Great, a glowtng gold. 

"Are they painted?" 

"Taint paint,” said the flack. "They got to spray 'em 
so the sensors know who's in the Spot or over the line 
so they c'n send to the computers so they c'n score 'em. 
Hey, Quoit!" he bellowed, and it seemed as if half the 
world was bellowing with him. Mr. Ourser recognized 
the equivalent of "Play ball!" and was also aware of the 


wildly partisan nature of the crowd. At the South end the 
boxes seemed almost to rock with a rhythmic chant of 
"Florio! Flo-ri-o!" mostly from an idolizing younger 
group, while at the North end a large block of upper 
seats flared with the letters A-D-A-M spelled out in 
glowing cards. The two quoiters trotted to the center 
line and extended their hands. They touched fingertips 
and then turned and went compielely across to touch 
ground at the 90'' point in their own territory. 

"You want to watch that Adam," said Bil Ferry tensely. 
"He got a trouble. He be champ by now sept for that." 

"What trouble?" 

Bil Ferry tapped his own head. "He gets mad." 

Mr. Ourser tsked. Even to the wilderness it had pene- 
trated that there is something vulgar about anger; it was 
the new obscenity. Children learned to control their an- 
ger before they could toddle. It was thought that this 
might, in the long run, prevent war. The entire civilized 
world was studded with methods and devices, rituals 
and reflexes designed to drain off anger, or to transmute 
it into something else. One did not — simply did not — 
make public displays of anger. "You mean he's a sore 
loser, something like that?" asked Mr. Ourser. 

"Neg-a neg-a no," the flack said. "He lake that all 
right-eo. But don't make him look like a damn fool, you 
find me? There they go.” 

The Spot was just leaving North— Adam's territory— 
and as it entered the South segment Adam began to 
move. Florio, watching him intently, faded slowly back. 
As he crossed the center line, Adam shortened his steps, 
every fourth or fifth one being a small feint to right or 
left, to which Florio responded as if he were wired to the 
other's central nervous system, going up on his toes to 
balance there, arms out, tensed, ready to go anywhere 
including straight up. 

"Now," said Mr. Ourser, explaining it aloud to him- 
self, "he has to gel past Florio and keep himself in the 
Spot for five seconds to score anything.” 

"Poz. Or maybe keep Florio in it for five. Florio lose 
points. In his own ter'tory." He laughed excitedly. "But 
I bet Florio say no." 

The teen-agers in the next box were shrieking at Florio 
to stop Adam, to rush him, to look out for him. But it was 
Adam who rushed. His great size making the speed 
completely deceptive, he took two long strides and left 
the ground in one of his exquisite leaps. It was planned 
to carry him over Florio's head and down just in advance 
of the Spot as it entered the 80° segment. He could then 
slay in its green area, inside the Track, for the necessary 
five seconds or more, while fighting Florio off. 

But Florio was not deceived and had plans of his own. 
As the magnificently arched and balanced figure soared 
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overhead he reached up almost casually and lipped up 
the trailing ankle. Florio then made an immense bound, 
landing a dozen feet away even before his flailing, tum- 
bling adversary hit the ground. Catlike the big man might 
be, but a cat he was not; he landed on his shoulder and 
the side of his face, the speed of his passage then car- 
rying his long body up and over. His head was twisted 
almost under his armpit, and his legs just missed the 
rising red throat of the Quoit's core as it passed through 
the 90® segment. The crowd gasped, 

"Now Florio usin his think-lank!" crowed the flack. 
"You see him jump?” 

"Yes. What did he do that for?” 

"Rule say no direct contusions. No punchin, kickin, 
stompin or bitrn. If you dump a quoiter an he gets con- 
tused, that's all right, you find me? But you don't pick 
him up and whang him on the ground or it costs you. So 
if you get away before he hits, he can't claim. Hey, look 
that Florio.” 

By now the Spot had swung into North territory. The 
golden giant still lay where he had fallen. Mr. Ourser 
rose anxiously. Half the stadium was on its feel. Florio 
was strutting with a cocky little heel-and-toe into enemy 
country, blandly ignoring the Spot, though pacing it, un- 
til it should get into a high-scoring area. He waved to 
someone high up in the stands. He blew a kiss. And then 
as if the joy in him simply could not be contained, he 
cut across the infield of North’s territory with a round- 
off, two crisp back handsprings and a high back somer- 
sault which look him over the Spot, over the core and 
out of bounds. I ie was back in again with a dive and roll 
as if he had bounced off something solid, having used 
up only the narrowest slice of the second that would 
have cost him points. The crowd roared approval. 

"But what about him?" cried Mr, Ourser, pointing at 
the still figure of Adam the Great. "He could be hurt. 
He could be dead!” 

"Patience, classmate. We find that out end of quar- 
ter. Look that Florio now!” 

Florio was staring at the 90® segment, play-acting an 
immense concentration, holding his chin and wagging 
his head. Suddenly he turned his back and walked away. 
"Score! Score!” shrieked his partisans, but Florio shook 
his head, and someone suddenly shouted. "He don’t 
need it! He don't need it!” and everyone took up the 
cry, laughing and cheering and pounding one another 
on the back. And in the midst of the bedlam Mr. Our- 
ser took Bil Ferry by the shoulders and shook him, trying 
to be heard; "Somebody should go out there and see. 
Somebody-Ferry! Ferry!" he bellowed, and found him- 
self inarticulate. "The thing, the thing there, the whal- 
you-call it. rod thing, that core, it’ll take off his legs! 


Make 'em stop the Quoit, Ferry, damn it, you hear? 
You've got to make 'em stop the Quoit!" he cried, 
shocked and horrified to his Primitive bones. 

This got through to the flack, and no mistake about 
it. Ferry's eyes went wide, his jaw dropped, he gasped. 
Then, "Slop the Quoit? They never stop the Quoit!” ho 
intoned, more shocked, even, than his guest. 

Florio disdainfully trotted along in the undefended 
Spot as it passed through the low-scoring segment. On 
the bulkhead before him ,Vlr. Ourser saw luminous let- 
ters and numbers appear; south s, but he could not 
think about that at the moment. The scarlet thread at 
the core of the great ghostly Quoit pursued its stalely 
way, with the brilliant bicolored disc of light centered on 
and traveling with the (Quoit's point of contact with the 
ground. The stadium was in total uproar. Incredibly to 
-Mr. Ourser, it seemed like laughter. Inexcusably, it was, 
for Florio had flopped down on his stomach and was 
pretending to pull up blades of grass and pick his teeth 
with them. And now. along with the roars and shrieks 
of laughter, there was an undercurrent of something 
else— a low-pitched buzz of terror and intoxication and 
something unforgivably akin to delight— the mob sound 
which, once heard, can never be forgotten or mistaken 
for anything else. And here and there, widely separated, 
ineffective, was a scream of horror, a cry of protest as 
the Quoit’s core, like the slow-motion picture of a whip- 
lash, red already for its deadly work, moved down tow- 
ard the motionless Adam. 


^ Mdam lay with his legs across the Track in 
South's 80° segment. As the greon-and- 
m » orange Spot approached the 65° mark, 

r ^ something like a silver torpedo hur- 

tled across the arena from the North infield. How Florio 
had converted himself from a lolling, grass-chewing 
sloth into this projectile- how any human being could 
move this fast— was beyond Mr. Ourser's comprehen- 
sion. One second he was belly down on the sward and 
taking his ease, the next he was flashing across the play- 
ing field, the third he had Adam by the wrists and had 
jerked him clear of the Quoit. It seemed as if everybody 
in the place was on his feet but one. Mr. Ourser fell 
back into his seat, covered his face and trembled. 

Bil Ferry plumped down beside him and pounded his 
shoulder. "Now, lhaas Quoit. Thass really Quoit. Now 
you know. Is great, neg-a neg-a no, hey?” he crowed. 
Then before the dazed Primitive could react he gave a 
wordless shout and pointed. Florio was standing over 
the prone giant bowing to the crowd, when with one of 
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those bewildering transitions Irotn stasis to full move- 
ment, from tear to hilarity, from combat to playfulness 
that seemed to characterize this game, Adam the Great 
rose fluidly from what had seemed to be total uncon- 
scrousness, caught the smaller man by the thighs, and 
came up standing with him in a fetal position in his arms. 
The closeup in the irideo tanks showed the heavy strain 
it took lor Adam to hold Florio this way-and that he was 
capable of it. It showed, too, what seemed to be unal- 
loyed fury on the big man's face, and the cffortiul but 
still amused expression of the little one in his arms. 

Adam stalked across the infield with his burden. Me 
could not hope to overtake the Spot as it left the high- 
scoring area, so he cut across and intercepted it. To 
score, he must be in it for five seconds, and all he got 
out of It was a 7 as it approached midfield and his own 
territory. But it was enough to top Florio's score and to 
send Adam's adherents into transports of joy. At the 
midfield point he unceremoniously dropped Florio on 
his rump and stalked off after the Spot. 

Florio sat where he was for a moment, shook himself 
like a wet spaniel, bounced to his feet and crossed to 
midfield at the Track, just where the Spot would enter 
his territory. Here he braced himself, and when the Spot 
crossed over into South, he shoulder-shunted Adam 
aside and placed himself between Adam and the Spot. 
They followed it around this way, the golden giant trying 
to step into the pool of light, which would mean a score, 
or trying to box his opponent into it, which would moan 
his loss of points, but each failing, all around the South 
traverse*. Once it crossed midfield, they reversed posi- 
tions like dancers, with Adam now defending against 
Florio's feints and attacks. It was, in its way, beautiful to 
watch; the golden and the silver bodies tense and speed- 
ing, wailing and leaping, the brilliant glowing spokes of 
the playing field, the majestic loop and fall of the nu- 
tating Quoit with its blue body and the lethal red thread 
at its heart. The contestants were in constant motion 
as they led and followed the traveling Spot, now defend- 
ing, now attacking, now bounding away to take up an 
ambush point somewhere along the Track. The effect on 
the crowd seemed to be one of satisfaction, as if the ex- 
plosive opening had set the game on a high plane and 
It was all right to turn it to this wondrous display of feint 
and fence. And at last, with a shocking effect on Mr. 
Ourser's eyeballs, the Quoit disappeared, the luminous 
spectral cartwheel of the playing field became the green 
oval bearing its innocent circle; the light shield over the 
stadium flicked out of existence, and it was again a warm 
outdooraflernoon.with a pleased and applaudingcrowd 
colorful in the sunlight. The first quarter was over. 

■‘Well, you like? You like?" asked the flack gleefully. 


"I don't really know." said Mr. Ourser as honestly as 
he could. "1 was scared there for a minute, I don't mind 
telling you. Was Adam really unconscious?” 

The flack shrugged. "Pozzo, neggo, who's to say-o? 
Long as it's good Quoit. Watch, here's the scoring.” 

The public address system began to thrum: "Zero- 
sum. nonzero-sum. Zero-sum, non/ero-sum. . . .” 

"What's that mean? Zero what?" 

"Zero-sum, you trace? Likc-uh-pokcr. You have po- 
ker out there in the wilderness?" 

’’Well, sure." 

"Kay. You and I play poker, everything won plus ev- 
erything lost equals zero. I Icy?" 

"Uh-woll. yes." 

"Fine. Now, non/oro-sum is like, well, baseball. The 
scores add up to more than zero." 

"I sec." 

"Good-eo.” The flack pointed to the bulkhead, where 
the score floated; .\0RIH 7 south s, "Thass provisional, 
you und'stan'. Now, if we score it zero-sum, wo give each 
one 50 points— you got to have something to play with, 
same like poker, you find me? Now. Adam got 7, Florio 
got 5, provisional. Two points apart. If scoring's zero- 
sum, wc take two points f'rn Florio and give 'cm to 
Adam. Score North 52, South 48. " 

"Uh. I think I've got it.” 

"Now, nonzero-sum. They get jus’ what they earned, 
sept for one thing— underdog gets .50-poinl bonus." 

"You mean if it's scored that way Adam would get his 
seven points, but Florio would get 5.5?” 

"You oiled up and squeakless. Mr. O.," said the flack. 
Mr. Ourser recognized this as some .sort of compliment 
and all but smiled. "But why should the underdog get 
50 points? " 

"Crowd likes his style." 

"So by pushing one of those buttons" ho pointed to 
the l)ulkhcad— "the crowd votes on whether to score it 
zero-sum or nonzero-sum." 

The public-address system gave its muezzinlike cry 
once more, followed by a long chime. "Ten .seconds. 
You want to push?" 

"You do it." 

The flack |)ushed the non/ero-sum button and loaned 
back. In two or three seconds the final first-quarter score 
appeared: south Sj north 7. Florio's rescue of Adam 
had pleased the crowd. "Adam, he not goin to love that 
noway nohow negativ-eo." Bil Ferry said. 

The infield abruptly took on its spoke.s of color, the 
sky went out, the Quoit appeared and the players were 
magically in place again. The crowd sighed and settled 
itself. 

This lime there was no meeting and salutation. Florio 

continuvd 
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Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 



AT HYDE PARK CORNER. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


* Jip EngltBlf. 

The Scots distill Haig— 
we jolly well drink I laig. 
Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 
is Haig. 

(at Christinas, too.) 




If you move to California, 
your child will benefit from 
exercise every school day. 


Why not save the moving expenses? 


Only California makes It a "must" for every school child to participate in a daily fitness program. What 
about the program in your school? Don't judge it by varsity activities alone. Rather, find out what it offers 
average boys and girls — those most in need of regular, vigorous activity. For information about a 
basic program that's easily adaptable in any school, send for the free leaflet offered by the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness, Washington, D.C. 20548. 




fORCET BASEBALL continued 


shot across and into the Spot the second it was in North's 
territory. Adam sprang at him and, grasping him by the 
shoulders, flung him out before he had been in the green 
more than two seconds. Florio, surprisingly, raced away 
from him to the other side of the Track, by the center 
line, and lay down laughing on the Track. 

Bil Ferry, and the whole stadium, shouted. Mr. Cursor 
was perplexed. "What's he doing?" 

"He just laying there," chortled the flack. "Once was 
a champ name of Cream used to do that. War o'nervcs, 
trace me? He snatched Adam away I'm the core, right? 
Now he give Adam the chance to do same thing. Adam 
got to. Look how mad he is. and he got to!" 

"But suppose Adam just doesn't?" 

"Oh. he got to. You think the crowd stand f'that?" 

"Florio made a damn fool ol him. You said—" 

"Oh— Watch the game, classmate." 

The mighty (^uoit nutated on. Its brilliant scarlet core 
knifed along the track. The stadium grew hushed, as if 
at the bidding of a slowly turned volume control. Florio 
lay back on the Track, put his hands behind his head, and 
laughed up at the darkened sky, Adam the Croat stalked 
over and stood looking down on him, glowering and (as 
seen in the trideo) chewing hard on his own teeth, The 
green-and-orange Spot arrived. The blue glow ol the 
Quoit arrived. Adam still looked down, motionless. 

And then, unbelievably, the red core cut Florio right 
in two, from groin to crown and through both the wrists 
which were behind his head. In the trideo tank Mr. Our- 
ser saw the two halves of his body fall open like a book, 
the complex of colors which flooded out flashing on its 
glazed cut surfaces. 

There seemed then to be a silence that went on for- 
ever, though it could not have been long. The Quoit dis- 
appeared and the sky came into being when the core 
had advanced only another two or three yards. The only 
thing that would come to Mr. Ourser's lips was a whis- 
pered, "I thought they never stopped the Quoit." And 
came Bil Ferry's whispered answer, "But the game’s over 
now, " and as whispers they could be clearly heard. 

Then there was a wild, inconsolable screaming that 
seemed to set off an explosion in every human being 
in the place. Teen-agers began vaulting over the rail in- 
to the control pit; Mr. Ourser saw some confused fight- 
ing going on down there and uniformed men being 
trampled. The crowd, in ones, in twos, then by dozens 
and hundreds, began to jump over the barriers and pour 
onto the arena. 

Adam the Great stood for perhaps a minute after the 
bisection of his opponent, his hands on his hips and his 
jaws working. He slowly raised his head and watched 
the people leaping, falling, vaulting onto the greens- 


ward. Then his eyes widened and he turned and sprinted 
for the invisible gateway in the North outfield. Me 
reached it yards ahead of the nearest spectators and 
seemed to be scrabbling at thin air. He ran around in a 
half circle and tried again, with the same result. 

Mr. Ourser now understood why the teen-agers had 
dropped into the control pit— it was to lock those exits. 
Adam, fleeing across toward the South exit, apparently 
understood this, because he suddenly stopped trying. 
Right in the center of the arena he stopped and crouched 
at bay. More people came. They closed in, slowly. He 
whirled, and those behind him jumped back, but others 
jumped forward. I le got his hands on a man and whirled 
with him and threw him. He knocked down two more. 
He ran then, and was tripped and went down. 

There was a huge hooting sound. Bil Ferry paled. "Less 
cut out, classmate. Ther'II bo police helis over here like 
flies in four seconds flat,” he said. They stumbled out, 
the Primitive clinging to his burden to the last, up the 
aisle, out to the slideway stage. 

Mr. Ourser looked back. 

Someone in the wild flailing melee in the control pit 
had pulled the big red handle. The Quoit was in motion 
through the crowd. Nothing of that was ever to stay with 
Mr. Ourser but one sharp picture: a young, slender, bald 
girl sitting on the sward with the crowd milling around 
her, holding a severed and bloodless leg in both hands 
and laughing and laughing and laughing. . . , 

The slideway, the parking lot, the hovercraft. When at 
last they were clear of the stadium and out on a feeder 
road, Bil Ferry said to the Primitive, in tones of outrage 
that echoed back through the years to the once-familiar 
syllables: "1 say, that’s not cricket." "Mr. O.," he said, 
"that wasn't Quoit. That wasn't Quoit." 

"I know. I know," said Mr. Ourser, comforting him. 

And it was at that moment that Mr. Ourser destroyed 
the Primitives forever. He did not do it all at once, but 
he did it completely. "Do you suppose," ho said, "that a 
Quoit installation- just a simple one— might be put in a 
wilderness location?" 

"I c'n have Survey an' Estimate out there in the morn- 
ing, y'ronnor," said Bil Ferry. (He never called Mr, Our- 
ser ' classmate" again, that being a concession to the 
ideal of equality and used only on members of classes 
lower than one's own. A prospect, now, a real prospect, 
was "y’ronner" no matter what his station.) "I c'n also 
up your priorities one notch for the trade goods." 

So Mr. Ourser opened his burden— an attache case— 
and got out his shopping list, and with the improved pri- 
orities they were able to fill it, even to the timer for a 
1962 RCA Whirlpool washing machine, even to the set 
of points for a 1964 Mercury. END 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the eporte information of the week 


Ihe cellar. 

THE -SOVlF.r CNIONS nalional team won the first 
two games ol' its cighl-gumc Canarlian tour, the firsi 
.1-2 over the Montreal Junior C'anaJicns and the 
second 4 0 oscr the Canadian national team. 

HORSE RACtNG Apprentice Mike Vcne/ia won 
his first stakes race tor his new eniplover. Cireeniree 
Stable, when he piloted TKMJhK I$'I6I to an cass 
iwo-Icngih victory in the SI 1.125 City of Coral 
Gables Handicap at Tropical Park. 


aASKETaAi.1. -BOSTON increased its Eastern Oi- 
vision lead to hse games by delcaiing the Laikeis 
IO)T-98. the Royals 1 16 lOI. (he Bullets 112 and 
the Celtic's' iwo-iime conjuurors. the 76crs. 118-109 
(60 fouls were called. M on each leam). During 
■ he week Bill Russell grabbed the l4.(XXhh rebound 
of his eight-year NBA career, scored his lO.OOOth 
poirti for the Celtics, .Second-place CINCINNATI 
won two of three, and the Royals' Oscar Robeilson. 
like Russell, rrude his lO.OOOlh ixunt. after only lour 
scars in (he league. PHII ADI LPHIA lost two but 
came back to defeat the Bullets 102-97 and the 
Knicks I2I-1 15- NEW YORK enualcd us best streak 
this season by taking two straight, in between two 
losses. Western Disision leader LOS ANOrifS. 
lackluster without Elgin Baylor, who was sidelined 
with a muscle injury, dropped two of three. SI. 
LOUIS climbed to within I games of the laikers by 
winning twoof three but lo-si Bob Pettit because of 
S injury. BALIIMORI csicndud us losing 
' ' • ire. DETROIT 




edged the Kn 
but the Pistons I 
FRANCISCO'S 


e by dro( 
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a game) ns the W’arnois lost iwu. But they hnalls 
switched to team ,>la> (seven men scored m double 
figures) and had no ttoublc upsetting the Pistons 
124-107. 


• OXINC Bvlniu a siimII sniwd in a I 
ball park, the former world heavywi 
I I.OVDPaI TLRSON knocked oui 
of San Diego m ihc sixth round. 




hi champion 
lurlic Powell 


In his first professional hght. MAR<T I CLRDAN 
JR.. 21. son of the late world middleweight champion, 
oulpoinicd Alexis Scheid in a six-round wclierw eight 
bout in the Salle W'agram in Pans, the spot where Tus 
father made lus boxing debut 27 years curlier. 


HELD TRIAL CAI.HORMA SAMMY, an Fng- 
lish pointer owned by Mr. and Mrs. (j. w. Srody 
ol'Ciilroy, Calif, won the Qii.ul Inv iiaiional prelim- 
inary in Paducah, Kv. m Ihe morning, was flown 
to Dallas and gamed the Texas Open in Paris, Texas 
m the ullernoon. He then returned lo Paducah two 
days later and look Ihc Inxnalionars top pn/c. 

aooTBALL Nil Cl i:vi LAND won the I astern 
Conl'erence lillc .VI by fouling Ihc Giants 

.^2 20 as Trank Ryan completed 12 uf l.l passes 
for 202 yards and fixe louehdowns. Runner-up 
ST. I OUlS squee/ej by third-place Philadelphia 
Jb-.l4 when Jim Bakkcn kicked a field goal (his 
(iflh. tying an NIL single-game record) with 22 
seconds remaining. The two teams scored a record 
47 points in a wild second iiuarlcr. 16 ol them in ihc 
lasl two mmulcs. DALLAS dctcaled PiMshurgh 
17 14. In ihe West, champion UALTIMORF lost 
Ihc hall four limes on fumhlcx bui still coasted to 
an easy 45-17 win over Washington The Colts* 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILLBVBEE.iiiu-lgltlh- 
grader fr o m Long 
Beach. Calif., bowled a 
300 game in a Youth 
Bowling Axsociaiion 
tournament, iherebv 
becoming the >oungesi 
perxon CMT to roll u 
perfect game in league 
play. He had warmeil 
up with scores of 235, 
I7«. 225 unsi 174. 



OANNV CORNETT. ]?, 
a guard on Breckin- 
ridge (K>.) Training 
School's basketball 
team, scored 87 points 
(on 36 held goals and 
15 free throws!— the 
second-highest total 
exer by a Kentucky 
prep player- in leading 
his school to a III -57 
win over Carter High. 



DAVID PIETSCH. Hon- 
olulu businessman and 
deep-sea angler, topped 
.34 hnalisis to win Ha- 
waii's state crihhage 
singles championship. 
He dcfeaicd Joe Mur- 
phy of Honolulu 6- 2. 
then paired with Jack 
Guard of ihe Hono- 
lulu Paeitie Club to win 
the club doubles ink. 



TONY MEDEIROS, 5], 
of Lowell. Mass., a dis- 
tance runner for .30 
years, changed pace to 
win New York's 10«/i- 
mile City Halt-(o-Co- 
ne> Island Handicap 
Walkinl:58.01.Inmak- 
ing his hecl-and-ioc 
debut hebcai the Army's 
Lieut. Ron iiinn, 25. 
an Olympic walker. 



TONY LEWIS, a junior 
from Dayton's Wilbur 
Wright High, won All- 
City honors by averag- 
ing seven yards a carry . 
gaining 1 ,430 yards and 
scoring 122 points. He 
set single-game records 
of 336 and 376 yards 
and in the latter game 
also scored 38 of his 
team's 48 points. 



ROYMiLLER.a 17-year- 
old eenicr forward and 
captain for Lasiern 
Lebanon County (Pa.j 
H igh School's oui- 
sianding soccer team, 
ended his four-year 
prep career with a total 
of 80 goals scored, hav- 
ing led his team to a 
record of 54 wins. 8 
losses. 3 lies. 


to: 



t9HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PAIR-HAIRED WILLIAM 

Sirs: 

Congraiuliiiions to Frank Ocford for giv- 
ing the public the most accurate and com- 
plete picture to date of a oncc-in-a-dccadc 
athlete (A/I /it Leaguer l\ the Be\t. Dee 
7). As Deford indicated. Bill Bradley is not 
only "the best college basketball player in 
the world," he is a person of unique charac- 
ter. There are some svho deprecate his al- 
most incredible morality and respect for 
others. It is typical that Princeton's pop- 
ular basketball coach is called Butch by ev- 
eryone but Bradley, who always refers to 
him as Mr. van Breda KolfT. But such traits 
should not be scolTed at— they arc all too 
rare in college athletes today. 

RoHi-RrS. Hoi coMiit 

Lemoyne. Pa 
Sirs: 

If Bradley is the best college basket- 
ball player this year, then who was the best 
college football player — Archie Roberts? 

Pi rtR R. StttAiis 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

William Warren Bradley . . . let's see. now. 
didn't he get to be President between Daniel 
Webster and VS’illium Jennings Bryan? 

Mrs. Cii M \. M11.LI R 

JctFcrsonville. Ind. 

Sirs: 

Is it true that Bill Bradley, in an attempt 
to get to the gym even more quickly, walks 
across the Princeton pool? Perhaps F rank 
Deford's article could be revised to include 
this important fact. 

Bill a. Brown 

Hanover. N.ll. 

Sirs: 

While reading Frank Deford's article 
about Ivy l.caguer Bill Bradley. I recalled 
that two years ago you mentioned Bill as 
Sophomore of the Year and as a future All- 
America. It was one of the best predictions 
your magazine ever made. 

Larry Garoi s 

Brooklyn 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

Sirs: 

Allow me to be one of the first to con- 
gratulate your staff on the fine job it has 
once again done in analyzing the realm of 
college basketball (Scoming fiepoiis, Dec. 
7). It continues to amaze me how successful 
SI has been with its predictions in this field. 


Last year it was NYU (picked as No. 1. fin- 
ished the season with a 17-10 record) but 
you have really outdone yourselves this 
year. Here it is the second week of Decem- 
ber. the basketball season only a week old. 
and already “mighty" Davidson has fallen. 
And if that weren't enough. UCLA, Kansas. 
Duke. Sc’.Tllli'. Norih Carolina and .Syra- 
cuse, rated Nos. 4, 5. I.L 17, p). respec- 
tively, have also bitten the proverbial dust. 
Your nine surprise packages have also made 
a wonderful showing thus far. f ivc of them 
have joined the ranks of the immortals. 

I am proud of your boys, however. It is 
heartening to see such a prominent publica- 
tion refusing to be swayed by the opinions 
of the vast majority who arc proclaiming 
Michigan as the No. I team. 

Bwiciiir R. SfAsliV 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs; 

By losing to .St. Joseph's (Pa.), your No. 1 
team is down the dram in less than a week. I 
suppose you now fee/ t/icy’// redeem ihcm- 
sclvcs by beating such kingpins as Wolford, 
Presbyterian and Jacksonville. Do you use a 
cracked crystal ball or stale tea leaves? 

Roiti Rt Javiisos 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

A salute to your nervy selection of David- 
son as No. I. The Big Ten saw Davidson de- 
feat Ohio State yS-?.? and break its 50-homc- 
gamc winning streak last year. With Hetzel. 
Teague. Davidson and Snyder back, I think 
they arc as good as you think they arc. 

ROHIRI M. MCKtRt 

Madison. W'is. 

Sirs: 

Not ranking V\ ichita State in the lop five 
was the biggest mistake you will ever make. 

D\i 1 R. H anson 

Emporia. Kans. 

Sirs: 

Once ag.iin you have not picked Cincin- 
nati to finish in the top 20, and that will in- 
spire the Bearcats to go all the way! 

Stlart Sciiapiro 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

1 have one word to say of your ranking of 
the Syracuse basketball team — haujsi-y! 
The Orange will not be jxieled or squeezed 
thi.s year. 

James D. Tonzi 

Auburn, N.Y. 


Sirs; 

Adolph Rupp of Kentucky is light when 
he speaks of being “dtstressed." Two fine 
teams from Tennessee, the University of 
Tennessee and Vanderbilt, will take care of 
Kentucky's “No. K" ranking. 

Pat G. Caldwi ll 

Bristol. Tenn 

THE SCHOOL BELL TOLLS 

Sirs: 

Re your editorial, “Let Them Begin Slow- 
ly" tScoRiCARD. Nov. .V)>. I respect your 
right to voice your opinion, but I regard your 
attack on high school football as an undircu- 
mented. unscholarly and totally unsubstan- 
tiated perversion of scientific evidence. 

You cited 21 deaths among high school 
fooihall players and ihrcc deaths among 
their college and professional brethren as 
being evidence that the high .school compe- 
tition is overly dangerous, but you neglected 
to point out that there arc well over 10 times 
as many high school boys playing organized 
foolbaff as there arc co/fege players. 

You slate that high school players are in- 
jured more often and arc not in as good con- 
dition as their elders, yet. having had experi- 
ence in coaching both service and high 
school athletes, 1 have found the opposite 
to be true. The teen-ager has more nexibic, 
less brittle bones and can recuperate faster 
front a rugged practice than can older play- 
ers. What is the percentage of college and 
pro athletes who must endure knee and 
shoulder surgery? Comparatively few high 
school players undergo such treatment. 

Football is a game in which, unfortunate- 
ly, there arc some deaths each year, but com- 
pared to other sports, like driving automo- 
biles or swimming, it is obvious that it is not 
nearly as dangerous as its detractors would 
have us believe. 

John W. lyi Rn-wi 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Sirs: 

As a high school football coach for 12 
years. 1 am very much in disagreement. Ac- 
cording to statistic.s prepared for the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association, the aver- 
age incidence of direct fatalities i^er 100,000 
players for the years ly.H through I '>63 in 
high school was 1.56 and in college 2,35. 

According to the statistics, the direct fa- 
talities due to football for the years 1931 
through 1963 have been: sandlot 126, pro 
and semipro 71, liigh school .306, college 49. 
It is true that high school leads, but it has 
10 times as many exposures as any of the 
other categories. I feel you should have taken 
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For the man who 
has everything... 


including a cold. 

Snmi'ixxl \' ;ilri';i(l\ ji.'ivc liini a 
cold, so vou jiivf liitn Coiicac". Ovlt 
tiOO rin\- “tinu- j^ills" in i-acli Contac 
capsuli' kcvp uorkint; up to 12 hours 
lo icHl-vi' ttu' stK'i-/is. tiu' sniHlcs. tlu' 
sturtv noM’ of a cold. Comae takes 
less room in a stoekin;" than a lio\ ot 
liaiulkerchK-fs- Works hi-ttcr. too. 

Con t ac — t o(la \ ’s larges t-sell i nj^ 
cold implication .it >oiir pharmacy. 


1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 

M£Nl£y & JAMES 1A60RAT0R1ES, PhilatfeJfihw, ?3. 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 



this into consiUcraiion bcl'orc yon wrote 
>oiir cdiloi lal. 

Cil I ss kif K1 Kt 

niifliiiijion. Wash. 

• I he hici that there are many riiore 
high school plasers than college players 
does not alter the fact that there uere 
lu ice asiiuiin high school t'oothall t'atali- 
lies (21 > in 1‘JM as there were in 
and scsen more than in any previous 
year, I D. 

ROOKERY 

Sirs: 

1. sii.ilK \iHii tooth. dl coverage is heyond 
eomp.ire. and usii.illy voiir 'i.iH w liters .irc 
the lirsi lo .leknovv ledge the liltle-.ippiecialed 
work ol'ihe del'eiiso Hiu in your ariicle. i iir- 
ri/ee )cur li» Pm Kmikiv'^ iDec. fj. you 
r.iiled lo recogni/e llie N) I 'v linest de:'eilMVC 
rookie. Mel Renfro ol'ihe Dallas Cowboy s, 
Mel has liirnevl in ouisianvling perfoi in.inces 
weekly. He has already snared si\ p.iss 
intereeplions. .ind is near the top in kickoll- 
and puni-relurn averages. Me has hLcn ac- 
C'aimed '"D-dlas’ most esciting player." 

Sou I W ILLIVMS 

Highland P.nk. 111. 


Ii was heartening to nt»lice th.it yam 
picked t haricv I .ly lor of ihc Washington 
Redskins as one of the outstanding ror'kics 
m the M I this se.ison. However, why no 
mcnlion I'f two of the fine rookie defensive 
biieks siieh as D.dlas' Mel Renfn* and the 
league leader in p.iss inlereeplions. Wash- 
ington's Paul Kr.iir.se.' Jn the p;isl ivvogainc.s 
against the Cowboys and the Cnants. Paul 
intercepted in crucial siiuaiions to clinch 
both giimes. 

As loi the ■■usually unemotional 'Skins' 
fans," you've got lo he kiikling. I lose three 
pounds II g.ime waichmg the Redskins' sty lo 
of cardiac football. 

Rum Rt 11. Moss 

Silver Spring. Md. 

Sirs: 

Defensive men such as Paul Kiaiisc of 
W .ishingtoii. Ren McCiee and Chuck Minton 
r'f Piitsburgh, Diek I vey of Chicago, tart 
1. Her of Muvncsoto. Ken Kori.isof S\. Lvwiis, 
Mel Renfro of Dalla.s and one ollensoe hne- 
num. Rob Hrown of Philadelphia, should get 
the credit they deserve. 

Rusvi I) Kr.visvs 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

I think you shoukl h.ive included the lop 
rookies in the AM like Matt Snell. A1 Den- 
son. J. D. CiuiTctt. Scott Appleton and 
others, 

John Me Donm i i. 

Rrooklyn 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SfOKIS III! MKMIi>. 

Timu A; I.ilc Huiivlini:, R.*ckclclfcr t enter. 
Se« Sort. Sesk 'i.'rk llKi;o, 


T I me Inc. -il'O rnlslislie' I ivii . 1 irr. I <miisF 
.lira, in conaifictmn wiih *ls siihsiJ. dries. Ihc 
I niefii.it lon.il ejificin ol Iisn unU L.iri. 
e'h.iirm.m ol ilie Ilo.iril. -Vmlrcw lleiNkell; 
Ch.iirmjn. Ixceiniie t'ommilicc. Rov P. 
l.ir'cn; Clidirni.in. t m.ince I oninriitee. 
I'li.irlcs I Sir'lnun: I'rendcnl. J.imcs A. 
I .lien: f scenhsc Vice I’resiJent anU T rcasur- 
cr, I). VV , Hiiimh.iiiifli; Vice I’rcsidcni and 
Secrci.in, llern.ifil H.irne-; \ ivc 1‘rcsident 
■ind VsMM.ini to the I'res dcni. .Smed VV 
C.irison; V ice I’lescdcnK. Itirnti.ird M. Auer, 
I ill*. It K, ll.iker. C'l.ii Itucklioijt, R- M. 
Hiisklei. JiUtn 1. H.i] rcnhL'..k. Jeionic S 
ir.t.li llcitr.v 1 iiLf III, Vrihur H. Murpln 
)r K.i'i'h t>. I’.i.nc Jr . P. I. IVcnlice. \Vc««in 
C. I’liHen It . I, lilies R. Slicpiev; ('I’mpitollcf 
.ind Vss'Miii Scttci.irs. John I. Il.irsei; 
•Vs'isi.ini Cumpirpller .mil Assoi.int Scerc- 
i .r > . ( h.irles I . Ijlc.isnii Ir ; Vs.isi.inl T rcji- 
iirer. VV ( i 0.1 1 is; .\ssisl,int 1 re.isurcr. Plan 
S. Imre:'. Vssisuni 1 re.isurcr, Richard It 
MskenuRh. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


I’lcdie include a SI'OR IS It I LSI RAT I O latrcl to 
insure prompt sen ice whenever you wriie about youf 
subscription. 

SIRIKIS ILLLSIRATI.O, 

540 Sorih M ich.van Aie.. Chicago. III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Ailams, Gen*. .Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

mail ih's lorm with youi payment, 
check one: 

new Mihscriplion. C renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

I s., C anada and L' s Possessions, I yr, S7.50. 

AH other subscriptions. I yr. SlO.OO. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

alladi label here 

If vnii're mosiiig. please let ti' know (lie weeks 
Pelorc ch.iiiLinj s..uf .idd'e" I'l.isc rn.iB.i/ii»e 

addicsi 1.1 hel heie. priiii sh.k nen address below, 

ir ipu h.iie .1 iinv'inm .ilsun sour .ubscription. 
place your m.ig.i/ me .idurcss label here and slip 


address 


city slate zipcode 


It takes all kinds 
to make a world. 


Accountants.Aclministrators.AgriculturalEconomists.Agricultural Educators. Agricultural 
Engineers.Agricultural Extensionists. Agriculturalists. Agronomists. Air-Condition in gTcch- 
nicians. Anesthetists. Animal Husbandrymcn. Anthropologists. Architects. Arts and Crafts 
Instructors. Audio-visual Technicians. Bacteriologists. Baseball Instructors. Basketball In- 
structors. Beekeepers. Biologists. Blacksmiths. Botanists. Boxing Instructors. Bricklayers. 
Business Administrators. Cabinetmakers. Carpenters. Cataloguers. Ceramicists. Chemists. 
Child Care Instructors. Citrus Growers. City Planners. Coaches- Commercial Artists. Com- 
munications Specialists. Community Development Teachers. Conservationists. Constructors. 
Cooperative Planners. Credit Union Administrators. Dairy Farmers. Dairy Improvement 
Planners. Dental Hygienists. Dentists. Draftsmen. Dramatists. Driving Instructors. Dryland 
Farmers. Dry Rice Cultivators. Economists. Educational Psychologists. Electricians. Elec- 
tronics Instructors. Elementary School Teachers. Engineers. English Teachers. Farm Machin- 
ery Operators and Maintenance Instructors. Farm Managers. Fishermen. Food Market Spe- 
cialists. Forage Croppers. Forestrymen. French Instructors. Fruit F'armers. General Science 
Instructors. Geography Instructors. Geologists. Geophysics Instructors. 4-H Leaders. History 
Instructors. Home Economists. Home Industrialists. Horticulturists. Hospital Corpsmen. In- 
dustrial Arts Instructors. Industrial Design Instructors^Irrigationists. Jewelry Makers. Jour- 
nalists. Laboratory Technicians. Latin Instructors. Lawyers. Librarians. Literacy Instruc- 
tors. Livestock Hushandrymen. Mathematics Instructors. Mechanics. Medical Records Li- 
brarians. Medical Technicians. Mental Health Workers. Metallurgists. Metalworkers. Motor 
Boat Mechanics. Museum Curators. Music Instructors. Nurses. Nurse’s Aides. Personnel Ad- 
ministrators. Pharmacists. Photographers. Physical Education Instructors. Physical Thera- 
pists. Physicians. Physics Instructors. Plant Pathologists. Plasterers. Plumbers. Political Sci- 
ence Instructors. Postal Clerks. Poultry Production Instructors. Printers. Psychologists. Pub- 
lic Works Instructors. Radio Engineers and Technicians. Radio Programmers. RadioRepair- 
men. Radio/TV’ Instructors. Recreation Specialists. Remedial English Teachers. Resettle- 
ment Workers. Rock Drill Operators. Rural Community Action Developers. Sanitation Engi- 
neers. Savings and Loan Association Planners. School Lunch Programmers. Scientists. Sec- 
ondary Education Teachers. Secretaries. Sheep Farmers. Shoemakers. Small Industries 
Technicians. Social Science Instructors. Social Workers. Sociologists. Soil Conservationists. 
Speech Therapists. Statisticians. Stenographers. Surveyors. Swimming Instructors. Tailors. 
Teacher Education Instructors. Teachers for the Blind. I'elephoneOperators. TV-Radio Pro- 
ducers. TV Repairmen. Track Coaches. Truck Farmers. Typists. University Instructors. Vet- 
erinarians. Vocational Education Instructors. Volleyball Instructors. Welding Instructors. 
Well Drillers. Woodcutters. Woodworkers. Wrestling Instructors. X-Ray Technicians. Youth 
Workers. “ Y” Workers. Zoologists. 


The Peace Corps 



Write: The Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 20525 






Christ - mas Seals on all your mail 



Will mean a Health - ier Year! 


Christmas Seals on your holiday mail fight tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases 
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lmes...with love 


The True Old-Style 
Kentucky Bourbon 






The Richmotnd Recipe of aged 
prime tobaccos puts a world 
of flavor on your side of the 
filter. You get a lot to like. 


^'Garettes 
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